“•‘THE  ONLY  nee<le«l  for  us  to  win  the 

Euro|)(‘aii  M  ar  in  1944  is  for  every  man  and 
woiiian  all  the  wav  from  the  front  lines  to  the 


remotest  hamlet  to  do  his  or  her  fidl  <lntv 


"the  word,  BEMBERG,  is  our  trade-marh.  We  mahe  BEMBERG  rayon 
yarns.  The  retail  price  of  garments  made  from  them  is  based  largely  on  such  things 
as  weave,  color,  fashion  and  workmanship.  T.  he  brand  and  reputation  of  the  garment 
manufacturer  are  also  factors. 

1  his  is  why  some  dresses  branded,  "BEMBERG”,  sell  for  ^5.00  and  others 
all  the  way  up  to  ^100.00  or  even  more.  It  all  depends. 

Putting  it  in  another  form,  how  much  should  we  pay  for  a  brick  house 
—  or  what  is  the  right  price  for  a  diamond  ring?  It  all  depends,  doesn’t  it? 

AMERICAN  BEMBERG  CORPORATION 

OFFICES:  26i  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  Id,  N.  Y.  •  PLANT:  Elizahethton,  Tennessee 
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''YOU  NEVER  KNOW  HOW  MANY  FRIENDS  YOU  HAVE..." 


Many  a  man  who  has  believed  he  had 
a  lot  of  friends  has  had  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  being  shocked  into  a  more 
realistic  point  of  view  when  he  has  found  it 
necessary  to  ask  for  funds.  A  committee  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
recently  has  asked  members  to  contribute 
funds  to  an  emergency  account  for  the  or¬ 
ganization’s  op>eration  and  has  been  gratified 
to  discover  that  this  Association  has  many 
friends  of  the  most  practical  kind. 

The  appeal  for  funds  grew  out  of  discus¬ 
sions  in  the  organization’s  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  future  activities  of  the  Association. 
The  decision  to  request  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions  was  a  marked  departure  for  the  Board. 
Only  once  before  in  the  memory  of  the 
oldest  member  of  the  Board  did  the  .Associa¬ 
tion  ever  solicit  any  additional  funds  from 
its  members  for  Association  uses.  That  was 
when  following  the  previous  world  war  it 
became  necessary  for  someone  to  contest  the 
application  of  the  Lever  law  to  the  retail 
trade.  .As  a  result  the  Lever  law  was  declared 
by  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  null  and  void. 
.At  all  other  times  the  .Association  has  lived 
within  its  budget  and  has  not  found  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  ask  members  for  anvthing  on  its 
own  account  except  the  regular  membership 
dues. 


In  this  case,  however,  the  Board  voted 
that  a  voluntary  subscription  be  requested 
and  appointed  Vice-President  Benjamin  H. 
Namm  and  the  four  other  vice-presidents  a 
Committee  on  Sjiecial  Funds  to  make  the  ap>- 
peal  and  direct  the  collection.  The  other 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Sp>ecial  Funds 
are:  Donald  A.  Fowler,  A’ice-President  for 
New  England:  j.  Dupont  Kirven,  Sr.,  Vice- 
President  for  the  South;  Will  Welber,  Vice- 
President  for  the  Middle  West;  and  Robert 
A.  Roos,  ATce-President  for  the  West. 

The  question  has  been  asked  by  several 
members  why  this  action  did  not  take  the 
form  of  an  assessment.  Some  would  have 
preferred  it  that  way.  The  answer  is  simple. 
The  Board  has  no  authority  to  levy  an  as¬ 
sessment  against  members.  The  only  authority 
under  our  by-laws  is  to  collect  the  regular 
schedule  of  dues,  which  schedule  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  members  themselves.  No  officer 
and  not  even  the  Board  of  Directors  has 
authority  to  change  this  official  schedule  of 
dues  in  any  particular.  Only  the  members 
themselves  can  change  the  dues  schedule. 
Consequently  there  was  no  course  ojien  to 
the  Board  except  to  request  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions. 

For  what  purposes  is  this  fund  being 
(Continued  on  page  9) 
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Short  of  Holf)^ 


Here's  one  good  way  to  hold  ihose  you  still  have! 
(to  say  nothing  of  doing  your  duty  to  your  country) 


_  ,  rN  I  rAa  Treasury  Department  arl'nfurfrdijes  trii 

^LL  D <tftkie  message 

...  %AfAD  RONDSI 


iritk  appreciation  the  publication 


Just  organize  all  your  employees  as  active  TS^ar  Bond  and  Stamp  sales 
solicitors!  Put  your  whole  establishment  in  the  War  Bond  effort! 

You’ll  be  astonished  at  the  results.  Astonished — and  gratified! 

Once  “Betty,  the  Bond  Seller”  comes  to  realize  that  she’s  just  as  vital 
a  part  of  the  war  effort  as  Rosie,  the  Riveter — or  even  more  so — that 
restless  urge  to  “do  something  for  the  war”  will  fade  away.  And 
Betty  will  regard  her  present  job  in  an  entirely  new  light. 

Don’t  take  our  word  for  it!  Check  up  against  the  experience  of  a 
national  chain  which,  through  its  hundreds  of  outlets,  sold 

a  total  of  $53,464,389  in  War  Bonds  and  Stamps  in  1943. 

This  chain  reports  that — entirely  aside  from  doing  its  duty  to  our 
country — it  has  gaiiunl  immeasurably  in  the  rt'gard  of  its  employees, 
and  of  the  communities  it  serves.  Both  of  these  have  Ix'come  convinced 
that  this  concern  is  wholeheartedly  playing  an  important  part  in  the 
war  effort.  -\nd  employee  morale  has  been  sharply  increased  tlm)ugh 
the  pride  and  satisfaction  its  workers  take  in  their  War  Bond  work. 

So  why  not  put  in  effect  at  once  this  simple  means  by  which  you  can 
help  yourself,  help  your  employees,  and  help  your  country? 

War  Bonds  To  Have  .And  To  Hold! 


HOW  MANY  BONDS 
ARE  YOU  SELLING? 

If  your  bond  sales  approach,  or 
exceed,  250  pieces  a  month,  and 
you  are  not  already  an  Issuing 
Agent  for  United  States  War 
Bonds,  we  suggest  that  you  dis¬ 
cuss  this  matter  with  your  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Bank.  If  your  bond 
sales  are  running  at  a  lower  figure, 
your  own  bank  of  deposit  can 
probably  arrange  to  have  you  ap¬ 
pointed  as  a  sub-issuing  agent. 


LETS  ARGUE 


(Continued  from  page  7) 
created?  That  is  a  very  fair  and  pertinent 
question.  The  answer  is  to  provide  the 
means  by  which  the  Association  may  under¬ 
take  any  service  for  the  trade  which  is  deemed 
necessary  in  the  near  future  and  provision 
for  which  has  not  been  made  in  the  regular 
budget.  There  are  three  principal  directions 
in  which  such  extension  of  service  may  be 
directed,  so  far  as  current  developments  would 
indicate.  We  will  consider  them  in  turn. 

First,  in  the  time  after  the  war  it  may 
develop  that  certain  of  the  war  time  controls 
may  be  continued  unduly  long.  In  order 
to  convince  those  who  have  authority  in  such 
things  it  may  be  necessary  to  assemble  figures 
and  facts  to  supjxjrt  our  arguments.  Such 
research  will  require  funds  with  which  to  re¬ 
tain  the  sort  of  specialists  whose  help  may  be 
needed.  In  the  interest  of  every  retailer 
such  work  should  not  be  handicapped  by 
lack  of  funds. 

Second,  the  .\ssociation  should  be  in  posi¬ 
tion  to  assist  retailers  in  the  great  after-war 
tasks  of  merchandising,  sales  promotion  and 
selling.  These  activities  of  the  organization 
should  be  expanded  and  develop>ed.  It  will 
require  substantial  funds  to  make  this’  pos¬ 
sible.  The  pressure  on  distribution  is  going 
to  be  very  great  in  the  p>ost-war  period  and 
retailers  must  be  prepared  to  do  a  better  job 
than  ever  before.  The  Association  can  be 
of  great  assistance  to  the  trade  if  it  is  sub- 
stantiallv  financed  and  able  to  do  the  job 
which  should  be  done. 

Third,  there  is  a  lack  of  full  understand¬ 
ing  among  consumers  and  also  among  whole¬ 
salers  and  manufacturers  concerning  the  serv¬ 
ice  and  costs  of  retail  stores.  From  this  lack 
of  knowledge  flows  a  great  deal  of  criticism 
which  may  prove  to  be  hurtful  of  more  than 
the  retailer’s  feelings.  Misconceptions  mav 
result  in  actions  which  will  prove  inimical 
to  retailing.  The  National  Retail  Drv  Goods 
Association  should  be  in  jx>sition  to  do  its 
part  along  with  other  retail  organizations  to 
develop  such  material  as  will  be  useful  in 
public  relations  work  for  retailing. 

In  addition  there  doubtless  will  be  manv 
eventualities  not  now  jx>ssible  to  foresee  Avhich 
will  put  important  tasks  up  to  the  associa¬ 


tions  which  represent  retailing.  .\  strong, 
well  financed  organization  can' prove  then- 
just  as  is  proving  the  case  in  this  war  emerg¬ 
ency — to  be  the  best  form  of  insurance  that 
our  trade  can  have. 

How  has  the  appeal  been  received?  The 
responses  are  coming  in  every  day  and  so 
far  only  one  member  store  has  signified  that 
it  does  not  care  to  make  a  contribution.  Some 
of  the  letters  and  checks  which  have  come 
from  members  would  do  your  heart  gmxl  to 
read.  It  suddenly  seems  as  though  members 
had  been  awaiting  some  such  opportunity 
to  voice  appreciation  over  the  .\ssociation’s 
efforts  to  serve  them.  Unlike  the  fellow  who 
thought  he  had  friends  until  he  asked  for 
monev,  the  .\ss(K:iation  can  say  it  never  knew 
it  had  so  many  friends  until  the  Board  asked 
for  contributions. 

When  you  stop  to  think  of  it,  it  is  not 
strange  that  this  should  be  so.  Each  year 
during  the  last  .‘1")  years  a  number  of  in¬ 
dividual  members  of  the  Association  have 
served  as  its  officers  and  directors.  They  have 
given  freely  of  their  time  and  knowledge 
to  the  service  of  their  fellow  members. 
Thev  have  never  been  paid.  They  pay  their 
own  tra\eling  and  other  expenses.  They  are 
interested  in  nothing  but  in  making  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  good  of  their  trade.  Conse¬ 
quently  when  the  Board  turns  around  and  sug¬ 
gests  the  time  may  have  come  when  members 
generally  might  like  to  make  a  contribution  it 
is  not  surprising  that  members  knowing 
how  well  other  merchants  have  served  them 
should  wish  to  do  a  little  themselves. 

In  one  of  the  generous  outpourings  of  let¬ 
ters  which  have  come  as  the  result  of  Major 
Namm’s  letter  a  member  recites  some  of  the 
advantages  which  he  feels  his  store  has  re¬ 
ceived  from  its  membership  in  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association  and  then  says: 

“.And  bv  gosh.  I  exp>ect  to  pay  something 
for  all  this.  So  put  me  down  for  one 
year’s  dues,  or  two  years,  if  you  wish  and 
if  the  rest  of  the  members  do  not  come 
through  with  enough  money,  bill  me  for 
three  vear’s  dues— or  whatever  vou  want 
me  to  do,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  pav.” 
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Millions  learned  pin-up  secrets 


Universal's  Ray  Jones,  winner  of  the  year’s 
Academy  Award  for  the  l)est  pin-up  photo¬ 
graph,  here  illustrates  his  special  technique 
with  Hollj'\tood  Starlet  Elyse  Knox. 

Because  this  picture  appeared  in  LIFE, 
millions  of  people  all  over  the  country  saw 
this  picture  of  Jones  behind  his  massive 
camera  ready  to  photograph  the  actress. 

How  important  to  you  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  business  is  the  fact  that 
LIFE  has  so  many  readers?  Read 
what  Mr.  B.  Lewis  Posen,  of  the 
Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Co.,  Balti¬ 
more,  says  about  LIFE: 

”I  wouldn’t  be  surprised  to  find 
that  LIFE  has  the  largest  circulation 
in  the  city,  and  it  must  have  a  much 
larger  number  of  readers.  LIFE  is 
read  by  young  and  old,  who  all  find 
things  of  interest  in  it,  and  it  can’t 
help  having  a  powerful  influence  both 
editorially  and  in  its  advertising.” 

And  Mr.  Posen’s  quote  applies  largely  to 
your  customers  as  well.  For  all  across  the 
country,  LIFE  has  more  readers  every  week 
than  any  other  magazine. 


LIFE 


More  readers  every  week  than 
any  other  magazine  in  America 
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OPA  Might  Give 

Democracy  a  Trial 

By  Lew  Hahn, 

General  Manager,  NRDGA 


Perhaps  we  have  been  think¬ 
ing  too  much  of  the  invasion 
of  our  rights  as  citizens  by 
some  of  the  more  troublesome  of 
tlie  wartime  agencies  to  allow  us  to 
think  much  about  the  vastly  great¬ 
er  and  more  important  invasion 
of  the  continent  of  Europe  which  is 
al)Out  due. 

In  these  days  men  of  g(K)d  intent 
have  a  great  problem.  They  want 
to  stand  solidly  behind  their  gov¬ 
ernment  in  conducting  the  war  ef¬ 
fort;  they  want  to  put  personal  in¬ 
terest  as  far  behind  them  as  |jos- 
sible  while  the  interest  of  the  nation 
is  at  stake,  and  are  sincere  in  their 
willingness  to  make  such  sacrifices 
as  are  necessary. 

Leaders  Must  Inspire  Faith 
I'o  insure  the  continuance  and 
consistent  adherence  to  this  point 
of  view,  however,  it  is  necessary 
that  men  shall  feel  confidence  in 
those  who  necessarily  must  deter¬ 
mine  the  type  and  degree  of  sacri¬ 
fice  which  the  war  effort  requires. 
Just  so  long  as  the  citizen  IJclieves 
his  leaders  are  acting  wisely  he  will 
follow  the  course  they  indicate. 
More,  when  such  a  spirit  of  con¬ 
fidence  exists,  the  average  citizen 
will  take  ten  steps  in  the  indicated 
tlirection  for  every  one  he  is  asked 
to  take. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  that  spirit 
of  faith  is  outraged;  if  the  citizen 
believes  those  who  direct  the  war 
effort,  as  it  touches  the  civilian 
front,  are  inspired  by  some  other 
aim  than  the  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  w’ar,  then  even  the  most 
patriotic  of  men  will  hold  back  and 
resent  the  dictates  of  the  bureau¬ 
crats. 

In  recent  months  there  have  been 
many  evidences  that  various  war¬ 
time  agencies  have  not  been  en¬ 
tirely  influenced  by  any  spirit  of 


war  necessity,  or  of  even-handed 
justice.  Consequently,  in  the  re¬ 
tail  trade  at  least,  men  are  still  no 
less  willing  to  make  sacrifices  of  per¬ 
sonal  interest  and  are  not  less  eager 
to  c(X)perate  in  every  possible  way, 
but  they  do  have  the  uneasy  feeling 
they  are  being  led  into  a  trap  and 
their  constitutional  rights  are  being 
taken  from  them  under  the  guise 
of  war  necessity.  They  fear  these 
rights  will  not  be  restored  promptly 
and  eagerly  with  the  war’s  termina¬ 
tion  and  so  there  .is,  naturally 
enough,  a  tendency  to  hold  back 
and  resist  instead  of  an  eager  will¬ 
ingness  to  press  forward  along  the 
path  of  government  cooperation. 

\V^hy— if  we  are  fighting  this  war 
for  the  preservation  of  democratic 
ideals— should  citizens  be  required 
to  yield  up  the  very  ideals  for 
which  the  nation  fights?  In  a  re¬ 
markable  letter  from  one  of  our 
members  occurs  this  moving  pas¬ 
sage  following  a  discussion  of  the 
}>roblem  we  have  outlined; 

“W'e  should  (and  I  hope  we  will) 
say— ‘Run  the  war  any  way— yes, 
throw  our  property  away  as  we 
throw  lives  away.  Take  it  all. 
lake  all  of  us.  Don’t  pamper 
us.  Don’t  give  us  this  and  that 
while  our  Imjvs  are  fighting.  W’e 
want— we  demand  our  liberties 
now!  You  know  we  want  to  turn 
them  over  to  our  returning  boys. 
I'hat’s  what  they  are  fighting 
for!’ 

“No,  we  are  not  permitted  to 
fight  for  our  home  existence.  \Ve 
get  coupon  doles;  we  get  little 
regulation  orders,  investigators, 
snoopers,  while  our  boys  fight.  I 
wonder.  Are  they  disgusted  with 
us?  I  am.” 

This  is  the  cry  of  a  sincere  and 
patriotic  man.  No  one  can  read 
into  it  anything  other  than  a  man’s 


nature  pulled  in  different  direc¬ 
tions  by  the  conflict  between  his 
will  to  serve  an  ideal  and  his  own 
recognition  that  things  are  not  as 
they  should  be. 

What  should  a  man  do  under 
these  circumstances?  Does  it  be¬ 
come  his  patriotic  duty  to  see  his 
constitutional  rights  swept  away 
while  he  utters  no  word  of  protest 
because  we  are  at  war? 

W^e  face  a  great  hour  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  our  republic.  With  the  com¬ 
ing  invasion  it  is  possible  more 
homes  are  going  to  be  condemned 
to  lasting  sorrow  than  ever  before 
has  been  the  case  in  all  our  previous 
wars  combined. 

This  knowledge  must  spread  a 
solemn  veil  over  everything  we  do 
and  over  all  our  thoughts  until  the 
ordeal  is  finished  and,  in  restored 
peace,  we  can  help  to  “bind  up  the 
nation’s  wounds  and  care  for  the 
widow  and  the  orphans.” 

The  Willingness  to  Give 

liecause  men  are  patriotic,  be¬ 
cause  they  want  to  give  whole¬ 
hearted  service  to  their  nation,  the 
reformers  and  theorists  who  throng 
the  war  agencies  in  Washington 
have  them  at  a  disadvantage.  It  is 
unfair.  It  isn’t  even  sportsmanlike. 

How  different  the  entire  situatitm 
could  be  if  men  of  g(M)d  intent  in 
the  war  agencies— and  there  are 
many— were  really  to  recognize  that 
this  war  is  the  war  of  all  the  j>eo- 
ple,  not  merely  the  government’s, 
and  were  to  invite  the  self-respect¬ 
ing  cooperation  of  all  those  they 
now  seek  to  control  by  mandates! 

Suppose,  for  example,  Chester 
Bowles,  from  his  high  place  in 
OPA,  were  to  make  use  of  his 
knowledge  in  the  field  of  public 
relations  and  were  to  call  the  busi- 
(Continiied  on  page  36) 
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Current  Ills  a 

VIGOROUS  complaints  about 
the  methods  of  retail  ad 
rationing  practised  by  news¬ 
papers  t<K)k  the  lead  in  the  open¬ 
ing  session  of  the  Sales  Promotion 
Clinic,  at  which  the  Division’s 
guests  were  members  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives’  As¬ 
sociation.  The  retailers’  principal 
theme,  presented  with  many  varia¬ 
tions,  was  that  the  newspapers 
practise  an  unfair  discrimination 
against  them  and  in  favor  of  nation¬ 
al  advertising.  (In  fairness,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  these 
complaints  were  not  universal.  The 
men  who  had  unsatisfactory  ex¬ 
periences  were  naturally  the  more 
articulate  group.  Neil  Gallagher, 
publicity  director  of  Sibley,  Lind¬ 
say  R:  Chirr,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  spoke 
for  the  other  group  when  he  com¬ 
plimented  the  newspapers  on  “the 
fair  and  cooperative  way  in  which 
most  of  you  have  enforced  news¬ 
print  rationing.’’) 

How  It  Works 

The  discussion  was  touched  off 
by  an  address  by  George  Steele, 
advertising  director  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Bulletin,  in  which 
he  explained  the  newpapers’  ration¬ 
ing  problems; 

“First,”  he  said,  “here  is  how 
the  order  works; 

“Following  an  amendment  in  the 
order  in  December,  1943,  base  con¬ 
sumption  quotas  were  arrived  at 
by  each  of  the  country’s  newspapers 
for  the  quarters  beginning  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1944.  The  base  was,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  an  amount  of 
newsprint  sufficient  to  print  the 
size  new'spaper  a  publisher  produc¬ 
ed  in  1941,  to  the  net  paid  circula¬ 
tion  he  had  in  1942. 

“.\gain  this  base  a  graduated 
scale  of  cuts  is  applied  ranging  from 
four  to  24  percent.  The  first  25 
tons,  no  cut;  next  100  tons,  4%: 
next  125  tons,  8%;  next  250  tons, 
12%;  next  500  tons  20%;  and  all 
the  rest  24%. 

“Right  off  the  bat  then  w'e  have 
one  of  the  reasons  why  advertising 
rationing  plans  are  likely  to  differ. 
Obviously,  the  newspaper  using 
larger  amonts  of  tonnage  normally 
is  going  to  be  obliged  to  scale  its 
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present  usage  more  drastically. 
Most  of  the  larger  metropolitan 
newspapers  use  tonnage  which 
makes  their  average  newsprint  cut 
20  to  23%  on  their  adjusted  1944 
Irase.” 

After  explaining  in  detail  how  a 
newspaper,  after  effecting  all  pos¬ 
sible  circulation  and  editorial  econ¬ 
omies,  arrives  at  the  total  amount 
of  space  it  can  offer  monthly  or 
quarterly  to  advertisers,  Mr.  Steele 
jM)inted  out  that  tlie  rationing 
problem  which  then  arises  can 
have  “as  many  different  answers 
as  there  are  new’spapers  now  ra¬ 
tioning  space. 

“A  newspaper  may  have  to  cut 
retail  more  than  national  because 
its  total  national  volume  is  just 
not  sufficiently  large  enough  to  ab¬ 
sorb  the  cut  and  still  allow  a  mini¬ 
mum  representative  national  show¬ 
ing. 

“Another  newspaper  with  little 
classified  just  can’t  absorb  its  pro- 
|)ortionate  newsprint  cut  in  classi¬ 
fied  and  must  take  more  out  of 
national  or  retail  or  both.  .Some 
newspapers  have  predate  editions 
and  large  outside  circulations.  They 
can  eliminate  retail  and  classified 
advertising  from  this  outside  cir¬ 
culation  and  cut  out  predate  cir¬ 
culation.  Another  newspaj}er  in 
the  same  market  may  have  very  lit¬ 


tle  outside  circulation  and  no  pre¬ 
date  and  thus  cannot  effect  these 
savings. 

“Some  newspapers  have  publish¬ 
ed  large  volumes  of  display  classi¬ 
fied  and  now  by  simply  resorting  to 
‘set  solid’  are  in  a  position  to  save 
thousands  of  lines  of  space.  Other 
new’spapers  that  have  never  accept¬ 
ed  display  classified  are  not  in  this 
favorable  jxjsition  and  must  be  cut 
more  deeply. 

“.Some  newspapers  ran  wide  open 
in  news  and  feature  space  during 
the  base  year  of  1941  and  are  thus 
now  able  to  cut  back  this  unpaid 
space  to  a  point  where  they  can  ab¬ 
sorb  the  bulk  of  the  present  news- 
print  cut.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  Sunday  newspapers  with  many 
comics,  magazine  sections  and  other 
features.  Other  newspapers  are  just 
not  in  this  fortunate  position. 

*  *  * 

“Xo  advertiser,”  Mr.  Steele  con¬ 
cluded,  “would  want  a  newspaper 
to  reduce  its  news  and  features  or 
its  circulation  to  a  point  where  it 
was  no  longer  properly  serving  its 
community.  A  weakened  news¬ 
paper  is  certainly  not  an  asset  to  its 
advertisers.  And  no  publisher  is 
refusing  your  advertising  l^ecause 
he  gets  any  pleasure  out  of  tloing 
so  or  because  he  is  just  trying  to  be 
arbitrary.” 


The  store  met>  were  apparently 
disposed  to  grant  the  complete  rea¬ 
sonableness  of  Mr.  Steele’s  explana¬ 
tion  in  every  respect  but  one— they 
steadily  maintained  that  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  is  taking  a  disproportion¬ 
ate  share  of  the  rationing  burden  as 
compared  with  national  advertis¬ 
ing. 

National  Ad  Situation 

\‘vhile  no  newspaper  man  felt 
that  retail  advertising  suffered  un¬ 
duly  in  his  own  paper,  several  of¬ 
fered  reasons  why  it  might  logically 
expect  to  be  cut  more  than  nation¬ 
al  advertising.  Robert  K.  Drew, 
advertising  manager  of  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal,  agreed  that  there  are 
cases  where  national  advertising 
has  actually  been  increased.  One 
reason,  he  said,  was  that  national 
advertising  could  be  put  in  posi¬ 
tions,  such  as  back  features,  comics 
and  rotogravure,  which  the  stores 
will  not  accept  for  their  local  copy. 
.-\nother  reason  he  offered  was  that 
individual  national  accounts  are 
not  large,  even  though  their  aggre¬ 
gate  may  be,  and  to  cut  the  total 
in  the  same  proportion  as  retail 
advertising  is  cut  would  mean  the 
elimination  of  some  national  con¬ 
tracts.  This,  he  said,  would  involve 
the  newspajjer  in  the  problem  of 
selecting  certain  accounts  as  against 
others,  and  lead  to  a  situation  which 
the  newspapers  wish  to  avoid  al)Ove 
all  others. 

Other  newspaper  men  pointed  to 
the  difference  in  rates  between  na¬ 
tional  and  retail  advertising  as  a 
factor  w'hich  must  be  considered 
realistically.  Henry  McClosky,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Louisville 
Courier- Journal,  said  that  in  some 
cities  the  disparity  in  favor  of  re¬ 
tail  advertising  is  so  great  that  if 
an  even  balance  of  reduction  were 
struck  lietween  the  tw’o  types  a 
serious  revenue  problem  would  re¬ 
sult.  “If,”  he  said,  “they  take  the 
major  portion  of  their  reduction 
out  of  national  advertising,  which 
is  their  highest  revenue  producing 
classification  per  line,  they  would 
be  forced  to  a  rate  adjustment  that 
you  would  object  to  much  more 
than  you  do  to  the  rationing  pro¬ 
cedure.”  (Cant’d  on  next  page) 


NEWSPRINT  PROSPECTS 


WILLIAM  ELLISON,  Jr.,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  News-Leader  anti  the 
Richmond  Times  -  Dispatch, 
:  Richmond,  Va.,  prophesied  that 
for  the  remainder  of  1944  there 
will  be  no  further  WPB  reduc¬ 
tions  in  newsprint  allotments. 
I  .\s  a  result,  he  said,  advertisers 
j  and  newspapers  would  be  able  to 
proceed  with  greater  surety;  and 
i  an  elimination  of  confusion 
'  could  be  expected  from  the  fact 
that  newspapiers  are  now  well 
:  adjusted  to  operating  within  the 
restrictions,  and  have  worked 
I  out  the  editorial  and  circulation 
economies  the  situation  requires. 

Hedging  a  further  prediction 


with  warnings  against  undue  op¬ 
timism,  he  said  there  was  also 
some  hope  that  more  newsprint 
would  be  available  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  One  factor  is 
the  current  production  situation 
W’hich,  it  is  estimated,  w  ill  show 
a  slight  surplus  over  consump¬ 
tion  during  the  first  quarter.  . 

The  other  factor  is  the  prob-  ! 
ability  that  more  30  pound  news-  i 
print  will  be  available  in  this  ! 
country  and  the  possibility  that 
it  will  also  come  from  Canada. 

A  factor  which  might  operate 
to  make  the  newsprint  situation 
worse  instead  of  better,  he  warn¬ 
ed,  would  be  the  failure  of  the 
waste  paper  salvage  campaign,  j 
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SALES  PROMOTION  CLINIC 


The  store  men  stuck  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  they  are  steady  users  o£  the 
newspapers  and  entitled  to  con¬ 
sideration  as  old  and  regular  cus¬ 
tomers.  Some  felt  that  the  news¬ 
papers  are  taking  national  and 
general  advertising  freely  now  be¬ 
cause  much  of  it  is  of  an  institu¬ 
tional  type  resulting  from  the  war 
effort,  and  is  obviously  something 
that  they  will  not  get  after  the  war, 
while  they  count  on  the  store  ad¬ 
vertising  to  Ixi  with  them,  war  or 
no  war. 

Declaration  of  Policy 

.Another  retail  grievance  which 
was  aired  a  dozen  times  in  the 
course  of  the  all-day  session  was 
the  failure  of  many  newspapers  to 
make  any  attempt  to  keep  out  of 
their  columns  store  advertising 
which  violates  the  WPli  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Policy  on  promotion.  I  he 
initial  occasion  for  this  discussion 
was  provided  by  the  address  made 
by  Roy  Alexander,  Deputy  Director 
of  the  W^holesale  and  Retail  Trade 
Division,  OCR.  Dr.  Alexander 
contradicted  a  widespread  im¬ 
pression  that  violations  have  been 
increasing:  they  have  dropped,  he 
said,  to  the  point  where  they  ap¬ 
pear  in  only  4%  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  examined  by  WPB  analysts.  He 
described  the  procedure  followed 
when  a  violation  comes  to  light: 

“The  local  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau  is  informed  and  the  local 
Merchants’  Association  is  inform¬ 
ed.  If  neither  of  these  organizations 
can  do  anything  to  bring  about 
compliance,  we  w'rite  the  merchant 
and  put  the  proposition  up  to  him. 
In  a  few'  cases  a  representative  of 
the  Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade 
Division  has  talked  with  individual 
merchants.  In  a  surprisingly  large 
number  of  cases  these  measures 
bring  about  the  desired  results.’’ 

In  spite  of  Dr.  Alexander’s  satis¬ 
faction  with  the  national  picture 
of  compliance,  a  number  of  promo¬ 
tion  men  were  apparently  trying  to 
deal  with  local  situations  of  vio¬ 
lation  which  put  them  at  a  com¬ 
petitive  disadvantage.  They  felt 
that  the  newspapers  were  partly  to 
blame  for  not  policing  the  adver¬ 
tising.  Mr.  McClosky  summed  up 
the  general  reaction  of  the  news¬ 
paper  men  present  when  he  said 
that  stores  make  a  mistake  in  ask¬ 
ing  newspapers  to  act  as  censors 


PALL  VOLUME 

PRO.SPECTS  FOR  fall  vol¬ 
ume  were  discussed  by  C.  G. 
Nichols,  general  merchandise 
manager  of  the  G.  M.  McKel- 
vey  Company,  Youngstown, 
Ohio.  He  pointed  out  that  if 
the  European  phase  of  the 
war  and  the  necessity  for  con¬ 
centration  on  military  pro¬ 
duction  were  to  continue  in¬ 
to  1945,  retail  volume  in  the 
fall  of  1944  would  stiller,  as  a 
resirlt  of  decreased  civilian 
production  and  shortage  of  re¬ 
tail  merchandise.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  said,  retail  vol-  ' 
tune  will  show  a  reasonable  , 
increase  in  the  event  that  the 
European  phase  of  the  war 
is  concluded  before  Novem¬ 
ber.  In  this  case,  he  pointed 
out,  a  reasonable  return  on  a 
limited  basis  to  civilian  pro¬ 
duction  would  bring  .long- 
missing  items  back  to  retail 
stocks,  and  the  result  in  vol¬ 
ume  would  more  than  over¬ 
come  sales  losses  caused  by 
e  m  p  1  o  y  m  e  nt  dislocations. 
Dumping  of  surplus  military 
supplies  could  affect  the  pros¬ 
pects  most  unfavorably,  he 
said,  both  as  to  production 
and  distribution. 


instead  of  organizing  their  own 
effective  policing  setup.  The  store 
men  countered  with  the  statement 
that  newspapers  could  at  least  exert 
a  persuasive  influence.  .Some  papers, 
they  said,  so  far  from  refusing  ad¬ 
vertising  of  this  type,  do  not  even 
make  a  practice  of  spotting  dubious 
advertising  and  submitting  it  for 
decision  to  the  Better  Business 
Bureau. 

Newspaper  Relations 

The  w'hole  question  of  improv¬ 
ing  the  working  relations  between 
new’spapers  and  stores  was  explor¬ 
ed  with  reference  to  the  question¬ 
naires  recently  sent  coincidentally 
to  members  of  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division  and  members  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives  As¬ 
sociation. 

Ralph  L.  Yonker,  publicity  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Company, 
and  Neil  Gallagher  summarized 
and  discussed  the  store  men’s  sug¬ 


gestions  as  to  how  the  newspaper 
job  could  be  improved.  Briefly, 
these  suggestions  were: 

1.  Newspapers  should  employ 
men  with  retail  experience  to  solicit 
and  service  retail  accounts. 

2.  Newspapers  shoultj  supply 
more  meaningful  surveys  and  hg- 
ures  and  esjjecially  make  an  effort 
to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  retail  advertising. 

3.  Newspapers  should  consider 
stories  originating  in  stores  im¬ 
partially  on  their  news  value,  and 
not  arbitrarily  decide  that  they 
have  no  news  value  because  they 
originate  in  a  retail  advertising 
office. 

4.  Newsapers  should  correct 
the  makeup  man’s  propensity  lor 
spoiling  the  looks  of  store  layouts 
by  putiing  “mustard  plaster  and 
hernia  cure  boilerplates”  next  to 
them. 

5.  Newspapers  should  al>andon 
the  practice  of  giving  major  atten¬ 
tion  and  preferential  position  to  na¬ 
tional  advertising  and  to  occasional 
accounts  which  they  hope  to  get 
on  a  more  regular  basis. 

().  Newspapers  should  not  take 
advantage  of  the  newsprint  situa¬ 
tion  to  increase  circulation  un¬ 
necessarily,  thereby  using  up  paper 
that  should  be  assigned,  in  fairness, 
to  adscrtisers. 

The  Newspapers’  Case 

The  faults  of  which  the  retail 
men  are  guilty  in  their  dealings 
with  newspaper  advertising  de¬ 
partments  were  detailed  in  Henry 
McClosky’s  report  on  the  news¬ 
paper  questionnaire.  The  news¬ 
paper  suggestions: 

1.  Stores  should  abandon  their 
pet  practice  of  keeping  secret  from 
the  newspaper  man  such  necessary 
information  as  total  store  volume, 
departmental  volume,  percentage 
of  charge  accounts,  analysis  of  cus¬ 
tomers  by  income  brackets,  daily 
sales  of  advertised  goods— all  facts 
without  which  an  intelligent  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  business  is  impossible. 

2.  The  store  man  should  be  frank 
in  discussing  his  problems  with  the 
newspaper  representative. 

3.  The  store  man  should  make 
a  serious,  painstaking  effort  to  pro¬ 
duce  ads  as  effective  as  possible  in 
themselves  and  should  put  less  em- 

(Continued  on  page  50) 
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Display  Function  Recognized  as  Basic 
in  Sales  Promotion  Setup  , 


DISPLAY  SETUP  IN  SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION 


The  Sales  Promotion  Division  in  recognizing  the  growing  im¬ 
portance  of  Display  as  a  fundamental  part  of  Sales  Promotion, 
unanimously  passed  the  following  motion  at  its  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors'  meeting  on  April  5th  during  the  Sales  Promotion  Clinic  in 
Cincinnati: 

"That  the  Display  Managers  of  the  member  stores  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  be  invited  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  and  that  the  Manager 
of  the  Division  plan  separate  meetings  for  the  Display  men  and 
augment  the  section  devoted  to  Display  in  the  Promotion 
Exchange. 

"It  was  further  moved  that  those  stores  which  have  open 
memberships  be  requested  to  extend  a  membership  to  the 
Display  Manager  and  that  those  stores  which  do  not  have  open 
memberships  be  requested  to  make  their  Display  Managers 
members  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  at  the  associate 
membership  fee  of  $10  per  year. 

"It  was  further  moved  and  passed  to  recommend  to  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  the  employment  of 
an  additional  assistant  to  the  Manager  of  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division  to  take  care  of  the  additional  work  occasioned  by  the 
inclusion  of  Display  in  the  Division." 


RECX)GNIZI\G  display  as  a 
selling  factor  of  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  importance,  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division  gave  one  of 
its  three  convention  days  to  dis¬ 
cussion  of  1)  the  relation  of  the 
display  department  to  the  sales 
promotion  department  and  to  man¬ 
agement,  2)  current  operating 
problems  of  the  display  depart¬ 
ment.  Display  men  joined  with  the 
-Sales  Promotion  Division  for  the 
meeting. 

Findlay  Williams  of  .Sears,  Roe¬ 
buck  Ik’  Cio.  stressed  the  tiecessity 
of  working  out  a  clearcut  job  re¬ 
lationship  amotig  the  display  man, 
the  advertising  matt  and  the  sales 
promotion  man.  In  t(M)  much  sales 
promotion,  he  said,  display  is  re¬ 
garded  merely  as  an  incidental 
phase  of  the  job.  Display  men 
themselves,  he  charged,  have  fre- 
(juently  been  guilty  of  a  too  nar¬ 
row  outlook  and  an  undue  pre¬ 
occupation  with  technical  details. 

Display  Data  Needed 

Such  controversy  as  there  was  re¬ 
solved  itself  into  the  question  of 
whether  it  is  the  display  man  him¬ 
self  or  the  promotion  man  or  man¬ 
agement  which  is  at  fault  in  cases 
where  the  disj)lay  department  does 
not  have  sufficient  budget,,  facili¬ 
ties  or  prestige  to  realise  its  full 
possibilities.  I'lie  promotion  men 
present  unanimously  disclaimed 
any  inclination  to  underestimate 
the  importance  of  display.  Both 
they  and  a  number  of  the  display 
rejjresentatives  suggested  that  the 
display  departmetit  must  arm  itself 
with  facts  which  will  prove  its  case 
to  management. 

Fhe  necessity  of  checking  display 
results  in  terms  of  sales  was  gen¬ 
erally  recognized.  Robert  J.  Nlari- 
tuott.  display  manager  of  the  Hig- 
bee  Gompany,  Cleveland,  described 
statistical  checks  made  on  interior 
display  in  his  store.  One  job  was 
done  with  a  flashlight  which  had 
been  selling  at  the  rate  of  five  or 
six  a  day.  Thirty-eight  displays 
were  set  up  and  a  record  kept  of 
results  in  each  location.  The  re¬ 


sults  gave  the  display  department 
information  on  the  relative  values 
of  the  locations;  atul  the  total  sales 
of  T.OOO  flashlights  in  five  days  pro¬ 
vided  statistical  proof  of  the  value 
of  display  as  such.  .\  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  such  coturolled  checks  is 
the  only  way,  he  said,  in  which  the 
display  department  can  get  the 
kind  of  dowti-to-earth  facts  it  needs. 
‘‘.\nd  matiagement,”  he  asserted, 
“will  produce  more  money  for  dis¬ 
play  if  you  can  show  the  dollar 
value  of  it.” 

NRDGA  Cooperation 

There  was  general  agreement 
that  display  men  as  a  group  need 
to  develop  more  facilities  for  re¬ 
search  and  exchange  of  informa¬ 
tion.  More  active  participation  in 
the  .Sales  Promotion  Division  w’as 
agreed  upon  as  the  first  step,  and 
the  Division’s  Board  of  Directors 
took  action  to  provide  increased 
facilities  for  servicing  the  display 
group. 

Several  suggestions  for  research 


projects  were  immediately  forth¬ 
coming.  Edward  Bliss,  of  Bliss  Dis¬ 
play  Corjx)ration,  proposed  that 
statistical  checks  on  display  effect¬ 
iveness  be  made  coinciclentally  by 
as  many  stores  in  as  many  cities  as 
possible  and  the  results  exchanged 
and  analyzed. 

.Mr.  Williams  suggesteti  that  ef¬ 
forts  might  be  made  by  the  group 
to  work  out  a  forimda  to  determine 
the  relative  importance  of  display, 
newspaper  advertising  and  radio. 
It  would  then  be  possible  for  a 
store,  he  said,  to  establish  a  display 
budget  in  the  same  ratio,  rather 
than  “guess  it  up  at  the  last  minute 
and  pick  dollars  out  of  other  jx)ck- 
ets  to  do  the  job.” 

Paid  McCarthy,  of  J.  N.  .Adam 
Co.,  offered  a  proposal  that  a  dis¬ 
play  of  actual  windows  be  shown 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  group, 
with  analytical  information  on  each 
of  them  as  to  how  much  it  cost, 
how  long  it  took  to  prepare  it  and 
how  much  advance  preparation  was 
required.  (Cant’d  on  next  page) 
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SALES  PROMOTION  CLINIC 


TRAINING  PROGRAMS 


SELF-SELECTION 


THE  PROBLEM  of  obtaining 
and  training  display  department 
help  in  the  face  of  nianp>ower  short¬ 
age  shared  honors  with  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  self-selection  display  in  the 
oj>erations  session  of  the  display 
meeting. 

The  agenda  called  for  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  place  of  women  in  dis¬ 
play  and  Carl  V.  Haecker,  assistant 
director  of  sales  promotion  for  W. 
T.  Grant  Company,  New  York,  took 
off  on  that  one  with  a  glowing  testi¬ 
monial  to  their  efficiency,  creative¬ 
ness,  courage,  malice  (which  he 
seemed  to  regard  as  an  asset)  in¬ 
dustry,  aggressiveness  and  show¬ 
manship.  VVilda  Vehlow,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  sales  promotion  manager 
of  the  Meyers-Arnold  Company, 
Greenville,  S.  C.,  contributed  the 
sobering  reflection  that  in  a  smaller 
store,  where  few  helpers  are  avail¬ 
able,  it  is  hard  to  work  women  into 
display  because  of  the  heavy  lift¬ 
ing  involved.  She  added  that  in 
this  field,  as  in  others,  women  have 
to  be  better  at  the  job  than  men 
are  to  get  the  same  amount  of 
recognition. 

Training  Beginners 

Three  training  programs  for  in¬ 
experienced  help  were  described. 
At  the  Higbee  Company,  each  new 
person  taken  on  is  placed  under  the 
supervision  of  an  experienced  per¬ 
son  if  possible.  The  work  is  set  up 
strictly  on  a  job  basis.  To  aug¬ 
ment  the  on-job  training,  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  six  classes  has  been  worked 
out  which  Mr.  Marimon  outlined 
in  detail: 

“In  the  first  class  we  give  an  out¬ 
line  of  the  responsibilities  and  pos¬ 
sibilities  in  the  job.  In  the  second 
class,  we  have  one  of  the  inex¬ 
perienced  people  make  a  group  and 
then  an  expert  tears  it  down  and  re¬ 
constructs  it  according  to  the  basic 
rules  of  balance.  In  the  third  class 
we  deal  with  the  handling,  dressing 
and  transportation  of  mannequins. 
The  fourth  class  is  on  coordination, 
merchandising  and  supplies,  and  is 
divided  into  two  sections.  The  first 
is  handled  by  our  store  fashion  ex¬ 
pert  who  discusses  fashion  and  dis¬ 
play  and  the  tricks  of  combining 
accessories.  The  second  section  is 
taken  over  by  the  head  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising,  who  deals  with  the  co¬ 
ordination  of  advertising  and  dis¬ 


play.  The  sixth  class  is  a  summary 
by  the  general  merchandise  mana¬ 
ger  on  what  management  has  a 
right  to  expect  from  display  as  a 
selling  agent.  We  repeat  the 
courses  at  intervals.” 


A  Unionized  Store 

Maurice  Chait,  sales  promotion 
manager  of  Blauners’s,  Inc.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  reported  on  the  success¬ 
ful  use  of  women  in  his  display  de¬ 
partment.  The  store's  job  system  is 
to  divide  the  department  into  crews, 
each  specializing  in  certain  types  of 
merchandise  and  each  consisting  of 
an  older  girl,  or  head,  two  assist¬ 
ants  and  one  apprentice.  Appren¬ 
tices  are  selected  from  store  per¬ 
sonnel  on  the  basis  of  aptitude. 
Since  the  store  is  unionized,  an 
agreement  was  worked  out  with  the 
union  whereby  an  apprentice  is 
taken  on  for  a  90-day  trial  period, 
at  the  end  of  whcih  the  ca,se  is  re¬ 
viewed  with  a  union  representative, 
and  the  apprentice  either  classified 
as  an  assistant  decorator  at  a  high¬ 
er  rate  of  pay  or  returned  to  her 
previous  job  in  the  store.  At  regu¬ 
lar  intervals  a  rating  review  is 
w'orked  out  with  the  union  repre¬ 
sentative  and  the  next  promotion 
is  to  the  job  of  “full  decorator”  at 
a  further  increase  in  salary.  Job 
classifications  have  been  worked  out 
in  agreement  with  the  union. 

contest  as  an  incentive  feature 
of  a  training  plan  was  described  by 
John  H.  Dubuisson,  display  mana¬ 
ger  and  director  of  store  planning, 
the  Cain-Sloan  Company,  Nash¬ 
ville.  On  the  basis  of  aptitude  and 
ambition  one  person  was  selected 
in  each  department  to  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  interior  displays,  counters, 
showcases  and  general  housekeep¬ 
ing.  They  were  trained  in  close  co¬ 
operation  with  the  personnel  de¬ 
partment.  After  they  had  gained 
some  experience  a  contest  was 
staged  and  prizes  were  given  to  the 
“captains”  whose  departments  pre¬ 
sented  the  best  display  and  the  best 
job  of  housekeeping.  The  house¬ 
keeping  angle  Mr.  Dubuisson 
stressed  as  one  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  features  of  the  interior  display 
job.  He  added  that  several  of  the 
display  captains  have  been  made 
buyers  and  that  he  believed  their 
understanding  of  display  made 
them  better  buyers. 


I)ISPL.\Y  men  showed  themselves 
keenly  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
selling  technique  popularly  called 
“self-selection”  is  primarily  a  dis¬ 
play  problem.  Ralph  M.  Gollahan, 
interior  display  manager  of  the 
John  Shillito  Company,  said  he  pre¬ 
ferred  to  call  it  by  the  more  in¬ 
clusive  name  of  “Merchandise  En¬ 
gineering”  and  that  the  question  of 
future  progress  could  be  summed 
up  thus:  “How  can  we  take  the 
principles  used  in  Merchandise  En¬ 
gineering  and  built,  attractive,  sen¬ 
sible  fixtures  to  properly  house  and 
display  our  sampled  merchandise?” 
It  took  a  wartime  shortage  of  help, 
he  said,  to  open  the  store’s  eyes  to 
the  simple  fact  that  merchandise 


DISPLAY  COORDINA1 


The  concept  of  display  as  a  basic, 
an  incidental,  phase  of  sales  prom 
was  at  work  in  the  two-week  M«i 
Fiesta  put  on  at  Filene's,  Boston, 
month.  Lee  W.  Court,  the  stori's 
play  manager,  was  responsible  foi 
idea,  the  research  and  the  contacti 
with  government  officials  in  M« 
Filene's  gave  all  its  windows  to 
showing;  transformed  its  Gift  Shop 
a  Mexican  patio  complete  with  trof 
plants  and  trees;  had  daily 
shows  of  priceless  Mexican  cosh 
which  were  later  displayed  on  < 


should  be  placed  where  the  custom¬ 
er  and  the  salesperson  can  see  it; 
but  there  should  not  even  be  a 
question  as  to  whether  this  prac¬ 
tice  should  be  continued  and  ex¬ 
panded.  The  only  question  is  how 
to  continue  it  and  still  have  at¬ 
tractive-looking  departments,  and 
to  accomplish  this,  he  concluded, 
a  new  approach,  uninhibited  by 
tradition,  must  be  made  to  the 
planning  and  construction  of  show¬ 
cases,  ledge  units  and  tables. 


Informative  Signs 

.Mr.  Haecker  said  he  believed 
that  all  good  department  stores  are 
consciously  or  subconsciously  put¬ 
ting  the  self-selection  principle  into 
effect,  but,  he  added,  they  are  doing 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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Three  of  Filene’s  round-the-block  windows  celebrating  the  Mexican  Fiesta  presentation.  The  center  window 
is  a  display  from  the  photographic  exhibit  lent  by  the  Mexican  government.  At  its  right,  a  group  from  the 
crafts  exhibit,  obtainetl  from  the  same  source.  The  window  at  the  left  is  one  of  the  Mexican-merchandise  group. 


{DiNAT^IMfNG  EXAMPLE  FROM  FILENE'S 
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ir  ledges.  Windows  were  of  four  types:  loan 
from  the  Mexican  government  and  other 
;  travel  displays  from  American  Airlines; 
forted  Mexican  merchandise;  Mexican-inspired 
chandise. 

l/itkin  the  store  customers  found  arts  and 
Its  exhibits,  listened  to  Mexican  music,  saw 
lican  motion  pictures.  They  could  also  get 
fnentary  lessons  in  Spanish,  as  the  accompany- 
plctures  show.  Even  counter  price  cards  car- 
a  Spanish  translation  of  the  English  facts. 
Mexican  theme  was  meticulously  carried  out 
jthe  interior  displays  of  apparel  and  home- 
ishlngs. 


Transformed  by  canopies  and  carnival-style  Spanish  signs— the  misses’  dress 
department.  California-designed,  Mexican-inspired  play  clothes  were  featured. 


More  Mexican  atmosphere  in  the  gay  costumes  of  salesgirls  This  is  one  ol  seven  windows  contributed  by  American  .Airlines.  .All  fea- 

*n  the  blouse  sectifin.  English-Spanish  price  cards  at  left.  tured  travel  highlights  of  Mexico  and  its  closeness  in  air-distance. 
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SALES  PROMOTION  CLINIC 


Problems  of  Retail  Promotion 
in  the  Radio  Medium 


Major  questions  raised  in 
the  lively  give-and-take  of 
the  session  on  Radio  Prob¬ 
lems,  where  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division’s  guests  were  members  of 
the  National  Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters,  were  these: 

1.  Who  is  to  blame  for  the  re¬ 
tailer’s  apparent  lark  of  under¬ 
standing  of  radio;  for  radio's  ap¬ 
parent  failure  to  comprehend  the 
needs  of  retailers? 

2.  What  does  the  retailer  expect 
of  the  radio  station  that  solicits 
his  business:  how  does  this  ettm- 
pare  with  what  he  has  a  right  to 
expect? 

3.  What  is  radio  offering  to 
smaller  stores  in  smaller  towns? 

4.  What  kind  of  program  will 
do  a  job  for  the  retail  store? 

B.  Lewis  Posen,  publicity  and 
sales  director  of  Hochschild,  Kohn, 
Baltimore,  ascribed  retail  reluct¬ 
ance  to  become  deeply  involved  in 
broadcast  advertising  to  a  fear  of 
the  unknown;  to  the  fact  that 
radio  research  methods  still  leave 
something  to  be  desired;  and  to  a 
retail  attitude,  not  entirely  reason¬ 


able,  that  radio  nuist  bear  the  w'hole 
burden  of  proving  itself,  with  very 
little  help  from  retailers. 

Dietrich  Dirks,  of  Station  K  I'RI, 
Sioux  City,  Iowa,  summari/ed  the 
two  years  of  cooperative  effort  by 
the  .Association  of  Broadcasters  and 
the  .Sales  Promotion  Division  which 
resulted  in  last  winter’s  production 
of  “.Air  Force  and  the  Retailer”, 
shown  to  more  than  23,000  retailers 
in  111  cities.  He  ascribed  recent 
increases  in  use  of  radio  by  retail¬ 
ers  to  the  effect  of  this  presenta¬ 
tion;  but  promptly  met  an  objec¬ 
tion  from  Mr.  Posen,  who  believed 
that  increased  use  of  broadcast  ad¬ 
vertising  by  retailers  w’as  due  at 
least  partly  to  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  newspaper  space.  F-he  ad¬ 
vantage  which  has  accrued  to  radio 
from  the  newspaper  situation  is 
one,  Mr.  Posen  said,  which  radio 
must  work  hard  to  maintain. 

J.  N.  Adam  Experience 

.A  case  history  of  the  successful 
u.se  of  broadcast  advertising  was 
presented  by  Paul  McCarthy,  pub¬ 
licity  director  of  the  }.  N.  .Adam 
Company  of  Buffalo.  The  policy 


Mr.  .McCarthy  has  arrivetPat  after 
experiments  begun  five  years  ago 
is  to  buy  not  an  untried  program 
but  an  established  audience;  to  de¬ 
mand  no  over-fine,  separate  check 
of  radio  results;  to  put  the  radio 
appropriation  into  general  pub¬ 
licity  expense;  to  have  a  store  man 
assigned  exclusively  to  radio. 

The  syndicated  serial,  “Betty  and 
Bob”,  with  Milton  (Toss  announc¬ 
ing,  is  sponsored  locally  by  |.  N. 
.Adam  and  is  .Mr.  McCarthy’s  star 
example  of  the  system  of  buying 
an  established  audience.  He  sug¬ 
gested  that  radio  owes  it  to  retail¬ 
ers  to  offer  them  more  of  such  high- 
rating  coverage: 

“How  about  giving  the  number 
one  store  in  a  town  the  advice  and 
talent  and  everything  else  that  you 
give  a  national  ailvertiser?  We  are 
as  important  as  any  one  of  your 
national  advertisers.  I  am  sure  that 
J.  N.  .Adam  Company  pays  our  sta¬ 
tion  a  lot  more  than  certain  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  and  we  are  en¬ 
titled  to  everything  the  station  has 
to  make  our  program  the  best  pos¬ 
sible.  Mr.  Posen  says  that  Hochs¬ 
child  Kohn  is  about  to  spend  530,- 
000  on  radio,  and  1  am  sure  that 
many  of  these  national  programs 
don’t  pay  that  station  in  Baltimore 
any  S30,000.  You  fellows  should 
l<M)k  at  the  retailer  a  little  bit  more 
seriously.” 

.As  another  instance  of  the  .Adam 
policy  of  buying  established  audi¬ 
ence,  Mr.  McCarthy  described  the 
store’s  sponsorship  of  a  news  broad¬ 
cast,  in  this  case  on  an  independ¬ 
ent  station,  which  was  bought  on 
the  basis  of  a  Hooper  rating  of 
27.6%  of  the  local  audience. 

J.  N.  .Adam  begins  this  spring 
a  w'eekly  half-hour  “live”  contest 
program  based  on  Truth  or  Con¬ 
sequences.  Using  only  radio  an¬ 
nouncements  directing  people  to 
come  to  the  store  for  tickets,  Mr. 
.McCarthy  reported  that  4,000  ticket 
requests  had  been  filled. 

In  addition  to  the  daily  news 
broadcast,  syndicated  “soap  opera” 
and  forthcoming  contest  program, 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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The  Technique  of  Presenting  a 
Television  Fashion  Show 


Ayi  iyitcn’ieiv  ivitli 
Vyvyan  Donnkr 
Fox  Movietone  Neivs 
By  W.  E.  McKee 

The  possibilities  of  selling  de¬ 
partment  store  inerchandise 
through  television  are  so  tre- 
meiulons  that  they  rock  the  imagin¬ 
ation.  Having  |}rodiued  fashion 
shows  for  the  screen  for  many  years, 
and  having  produced  fashion  shows 
for  television  in  its  early  days,  I  can 
s|>eak  from  experience.  What  peo¬ 
ple  see  in  the  movies  they  want  to 
l)iiy  ami  wear.  What  they  see  in  a 
store’s  television  show  they  will 
want  to  buy  iminedititely  and  wear. 
Naturally,  the  presentations  must 
be  well-staged  well-ilirected,  fully 
utilizing  the  appeals  of  expert 
showmanship. 

The  principles  of  the  successful 
fashion  movie  short  are  exactly 
applicable  to  television  shows.  The 
backgrounds  and  decor  must  show 
taste  and  smartness,  the  manne- 
(|uins  must  have  grace  aiul  charm, 
the  ideas  expressed  in  choice  of 
location,  continuity  and  staging 
must  compel  the  interest  of  the 
audience. 


understand  the  mechanics  of  being 
have  no  idea  really  how  to  show 
before  the  television  cameras,  and 
their  wares.  good  director  is 
needed  to  remedy  this  situation,  to 
give  them  the  time,  understanding 
training  and  explanation  they  need. 

Make-uj)  is  a  major  problem. 
make-up  man  is  retpiired  who  un¬ 
derstands  the  television  screen  and 
is  given  the  time  to  study  his  sub¬ 
jects.  Otherwise  your  good-looking 
jjerformers  are  likely  to  look  like 
“fright”  characters  in  the  movies. 

A  Television  Unit 

Now,  because  television  depart¬ 
ment  store  |)roduction  must  be  con¬ 
trived,  let  us  say  daily  or  twice- 
weekly,  it  would  be  a  good  plan  anti 
a  practical  one,  if  you  are  using 
“live  shows”  to  have  a  small  tele¬ 
vision  stock  company  right  in  the 
store.  You  neetl  a  gootl  direct«>r, 
at  least  two  commentators  (a  man 
and  a  woman) ,  a  make-up  artist, 
someone  to  look  after  backgrounds 
and  sets,  and  at  least  four  or  live 
store  mannequins  properly  trained 
in  the  technitpie  of  acting  before 
the  television  cameras.  These  man- 
neipiins  must  learn  the  range  of 


the  dilferent  lenses;  the  long  shot, 
the  medium  shot  and  the  closeup: 
they  must  understand  their  medi¬ 
um  so  well  that  they  will  gear 
their  performances  instinctively  to 
the  physical  limitations  of  the  tele¬ 
vision  stage.  .\n  experienced  group 
like  this  will  require  little  rehears¬ 
al.  You  can  bring  in  one  or  two 
recruits  from  time  to  time  and  work 
them  in  without  sacrificing  the  pace 
and  performance  of  the  act. 

(Continued  on  page  55) 


riiis  is  the  second  in  the 
BtJLi.ETiN  series  on  television. 
.Miss  Donner,  who  here  de¬ 
scribes  the  technique  of  tele¬ 
vised  fashion  presentations,  is 
an  authority  on  presenting 
style  trends  in  movie  shorts. 
She  will  be  Intoked  into  a 
group  of  department  stores 
this  fall  to  give  lectures  on 
wardrobe  economies,  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  special  technicolor 
production.  Miss  Donner  has 
been  special  consultant  at 
NBC  in  fashion  television. 


Special  Problems 

The  “live”  television  show  does, 
however,  markedly  differ  from  the 
movie  in  the  production  problems 
it  presents.  Making  a  movie,  you 
have  more  time.  You  can  always 
rehearse;  you  can  get  more  than 
one  “take.”  For  instance  the  shoot¬ 
ing  of  a  one-minute  newsreel 
“clip”  can  consume  a  whole  day- 
two,  if  necessary.  In  “live  show” 
television,  so  far,  you  merely  get 
a  “run  through”  and  bingo— there’s 
your  cue  and  on  you  go  in  front 
of  the  cameras.  I'he  results  are  not 
felicitous.  The  presentation  has 
not  been  whipped  into  shape;  the 
script  has  not  become  part  of  the 
action:  the  whole  thing  has  not 
had  a  chance  to  jell. 

The  participants  are,  more  likely 
than  not,  nervous.  I'hey’re  a  trifle 
bewildered,  and  usually,  with  the 
exception  of  a  staff  commentator, 
green  to  television.  They  don’t 


portent  of  the  department  store  television  studio.  Note  the  equipment  re¬ 
quired  and  consider  the  highly  specialized  skills  involved.  (Dumont  photo.) 
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Credit  Management  Conference 


Government  Control  Controversy 
Is  Main  Issue  of  Meeting 

By  J.  G()RD(}N  Dakins,  Manager,  Credit  Management  Dhnsion 


A  spirited  debate  on  whether 
government  control  ot  retail 
credit  shonld  be  continued  in 
the  postwar  period  highlighted  the 
11th  annual  conference  of  the 
Credit  Management  Division,  N.R. 
D.G.A.,  when  200  credit  managers 
representing  28  states  gathered  at 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  for  a  three- 
day  meeting  from  April  24  to  26. 
However,  it  ended  with  no  de¬ 
cision  being  taken  by  the  credit 
group. 

Iglauer  vs.  Wagner 

Jay  Iglauer,  Vice-President,  Lite 
Halle  Brothers  Co.,  Cleveland,  ad¬ 
vocated  continued  government 
credit  control  lor  a  limited  period 
after  the  war.  He  said  that  Regula¬ 
tion  VV,  the  consumer  credit  con¬ 
trol  regidation,  has  proved  “highly 
effective  in  opposing  inflationary 
tendencies,”  and  has  raised  the 
standards  of  credit  practice  among 
merchants  and  consumers  which 
would  carry  over  into  the  postwar 
period.  He  warned  against  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  runaw'ay  inflation  if  gov¬ 
ernment  restrictions  are  removed 
too  soon,  and  declared  that  such 
controls  should  be  retained  “as  long 
as  demand  for  goods  exceeds  sup¬ 
ply.” 

“When  the  last  shot  is  fired,  the 
great  reservoir  of  purchasing  power 
will  stand  dammed  up  behind  the 
wall  of  our  rationing  system,  our 
price  controls,  our  inventorv  con¬ 
trol,  and  our  consumer  credit  con¬ 
trol,”  he  said.  “This  dammed-up 
purchasing  power  will  be  of  im¬ 
measurable  benefit  to  the  country 
if  its  flow  is  controlled  and  regu¬ 
lated  to  match  industry’s  speed  in 
converting  to  production  for  civil¬ 
ians.  If  the  dam  is  allowed  to 


break,  however,  disaster  in  the  form 
of  an  inflationary  flood  may  over¬ 
whelm  us.” 

Sharply  disagreeing  with  .Mt. 
Iglauer,  William  Wagner,  Execu¬ 
tive  .Secretary  of  the  National  .\s- 
sociation  of  Credit  Jewelers,  New 
York,  declared  that  “the  best  reason 
Regulation  W  slioidd  not  be  matle 
permanent,  or  continued  indeli- 
nitely,  is  that  it  should  not  have 
been  made  at  all.”  He  asserted 
that  at  the  time  it  was  imposed 
business  men  were  alraitl  to  pro¬ 
test  for  fear  of  being  charged  with 
an  unpatriotic  attempt  to  impede 
the  nation’s  war  effort. 

Mr.  Wagner  denied  the  “claims 
of  achievement”  made  for  the  regu¬ 
lation  in  helping  to  halt  inflation 
and  discourage  purchases  of  con¬ 
sumers’  durable  goods.  He  said 
business  men  of  their  own  accord 
would  have  granted  credit  only  in 
keeping  with  the  times. 

Denouncing  Regulation  W  as  a 
“meddling  interference  with  the 
ordinary  functions  of  business,”  .Mr. 
Wagner  advocated  immediate  end 
of  government  credit  control.  “I 
believe  in  preserving  freedom  of  ac¬ 
tion  in  commerce  and  trade  to  the 
extent  that  businessmen  will  have 
the  right  to  make  fools  of  them¬ 
selves  whenever  they  want  to.”  he 
said.  “Regulation  W  has  neither 
the  right  nor  power  to  save  a  fool 
from  his  own  folly.” 

Canadian  Experience 

Fuel  for  both  sides  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  came  from  a  report  on  the 
Canadian  Government’s  handling 
of  credit  control.  “Bv  and  large, 
Canadian  business  has  fairly  well 
made  up  its  mind  to  dispossess  it¬ 
self  as  soon  as  possible  of  bureau¬ 
cratic  control  of  business,  ”  G.  Don 


.Smith,  Caedit  Manager,  Henry 
.Morgan  &  Cm.,  Ltd.,  .Montreal, 
(Canada,  stated.  He  added,  how¬ 
ever,  that  government  control  will 
continue  as  long  as  the  emergency 
exists. 

report  of  the  Division  of  Re¬ 
search  and  Statistics  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
set  ve  System,  prepared  for  the  meet¬ 
ing,  disclosed  that  the  total  volume 
of  consumer  credit  outstanding  in 
1943  declined  about  1  billion  dol¬ 
lars.  riiis  was  considerably  less 
than  in  1942,  when  the  drop  was 
.S3,390,0()(),000. 

Physical  voltnne  of  goods  sold  at 
retail  in  1943  was  the  highest  <»n 
record,  except  1941,  and  aside  from 
new  autos  and  household  appli¬ 
ances,  was  the  greatest  ever,  the 
message  indicated.  'Fhis  occurred 
during  a  year  of  vastly  expandetl 
war  output,  manpower  shortages, 
curtailed  supplies  of  many  raw 
materials,  and  campaigns  urging 
maximum  savings  and  buying  of 
war  bonds.  But  while  “the  record 
of  1943  is  one  of  gratifying  stabil¬ 
ity  in  prices.”  the  report  continued, 
“the  balance  of  inflationary  forces 
and  restraints  was  a  delicate  one 
at  best.” 

Approves  Control 

Pointing  out  that  the  importance 
of  credit  restraint  today  is  not  so 
much  that  of  forcing  litpiidation 
of  consumer  debt  as  it  is  of  jne- 
venting  expansion,  the  message  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  observation  that 
“all  things  considered,  the  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  use  of  credit  to  initiate- 
sales  to  consumers  which  would 
have  added  to  their  current  spend¬ 
ing  power,  continued  during  1943 
to  serve  a  useful  public  purpose." 
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Credit  Granting 

At  the  opening  clay’s  session, 
seven  speakers  gave  the  delegates 
a  picture  of  the  |)itfalls  in  credit 
granting  tinder  prc'sent  and  prcjs- 
pertive  conditions.  It  was  disclosed 
that  wartime  inlluences  upon  con¬ 
sumer  buying  and  paying  habits 
and  the  altered  situations  of 
various  types,  such  as  men  in  serv¬ 
ice  or  recently  mustered  out,  the 
white-collar  group,  and  workers  en¬ 
joying  sharp  increases  in  income, 
continue  to  make  the  retail  credit 
manager’s  work  a  man-sized  job. 
It  is  no  sinecure,  despite  the  sub¬ 
stantial  decline  in  credit  volume. 
It  includes,  today,  study  and  plan¬ 
ning  for  both  the  uncertain  period 
of  general  business  and  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  final  months  of  the 
war  and  tite  period  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  victory,  and  the  expected 
Imkhu  to  follow  when  the  inflation¬ 
ary  trend  may  get  out  of  hand. 

Ray  Cook,  Assistant  Credit 
.Manager,  Ed.  .Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc., 


.Milwaukee,  presided  at  the  open¬ 
ing  session  in  the  absence  of  the 
(>rc‘dit  Management  Division  (diair- 
man,  Robert  1*.  Bissell,  Director 
of  .Accounts,  L.  liamlterger  &  Co., 
Newark.  I  he  afternoon  session  was 
presided  over  by  Howard  G.  God¬ 
frey,  Oedit  Manager,  }.  L.  Hudson 
C^ompany,  Detroit. 

Earning  Capacity  Criterion 

Gross  income  can  no  longer  Ijc* 
taken  as  the  yardstick  by  which 
an  individual’s  potential  credit  can 
!)e  measured,  said  f.  Ciordon 
Dakins,  Manager  of  the  Credit 
Management  Division,  who  also 
emphasized  that  big  wages  do  not 
necessarilv  make  a  person  a  good 
credit  risk.  I  he  many  payroll  de- 
dictions  have  greatly  lessened  the 
amount  of  money  consumers  now 
have  available  to  pay  on  credit 
accounts,  he  said. 

He  suggested,  therefore,  that  new 
(Tedit  customers  be  selected  with  ut¬ 
most  care,  bearing  in  mind  the  ap 
plicant's  draft  status,  his  stabililv 


of  employment,  and  above  all,  a 
conser\ative  estimate  of  his  spend¬ 
able  income.  Close  attention  should 
be  given  to  those  temporarily  in  an 
earning  bracket  far  beyond  their 
[»revious  earning  ability,  he  point¬ 
ed  out.  “.A  man  with  a  large  earn¬ 
ing  capacity  can  be  just  as  much 
a  problem  today  as  before  the  war 
when  his  wages  were  half  as  much 
and  he  had  to  be  pressed  to  secure 
payment.” 


•As  regards  postwar,  Mr.  Dakins, 
who  was  making  his  first  appear¬ 
ance  before  the  group  since  becom¬ 
ing  its  manager,  said  the  |M)stwar 
family  will  not  be  a  cash  paying 
family  any  more  than  were  the 
families  of  yesteryear.  Cash  will  be 
used  for  only  a  fraction  of  post¬ 
war  purchases,  he  predicted,  con¬ 
tending  that  most  individuals  will 
want  to  keep  their  war  bonds  and 
savings  accounts  as  a  nest  egg  for 
tfie  future. 

(continued  on  next  page) 
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CREDIT  CONFERENCE 


Urging  that  credit  managers  do 
tlieir  utmost  to  prevent  iniiation, 
George  liiiecliel,  President,  The 
Sutcliffe  Co.,  Louisville,  suggested 
that  it  is  not  too  early  lor  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  N.R.D.G..\.  Clredit 
Management  Division  to  plan  ac¬ 
commodations  on  credit  regulations 
to  lit  the  early  postwar  era.  Toward 
that  end,  he  advised  immediate  dis¬ 
cussions  with  government  repre¬ 
sentatives.  “You,  as  credit  men, 
can  assist  the  government  in  writing 
postwar  regulations,”  he  said,  “and 
help  the  public  to  realize  that  con¬ 
trols  will  be  needed.” 

Postwar  plans  should  envision  the 
selling  of  more  goods,  which  can 
l)e  done  soundly  only  if  prices  do 
not  jump  anti  consumer  cretlit  \<)1- 
iime  does  not  skyrocket,  Mr.  Bue- 
chel  declared.  Voicing  hope  that  in¬ 
flation  can  be  prevented,  he  pre¬ 
dicted  the  transition  from  wartime 
credit  regulations  will  not  be 
abrupt. 

Tomorrow’s  Services 

Discussing  “Retailing  of  Tomor¬ 
row,”  Bill  Hart.  Editor,  "Retail 
Executive,”  Women’s  Wear  Daily, 
New  York,  urged  a  return  to  funda¬ 
mentals,  and  predicted  that  the 
“well-operated  department  a  n  d 
specialty  store  in  the  postwar  period 
will  attempt  to  get  back  aiul  re¬ 
vitalize  all  store  sertices  that  are 
really  important  to  the  character 
of  the  individual  store.” 

Mr.  Hart  disagreed  with  those 
who  feel  the  independent  store 
faces  a  dark  future.  “There  is 
room  in  this  vast  country,”  he  de¬ 
clared,  “for  all  types  of  retail  stores. 
Stores  of  all  categories  might  go 
by  the  board,  but  due  mainly  to 
|)oor  operation,  not  to  new  types 
of  competition.  If  price  were  the 
only  factor,  we  would  have  nothing 
but  vast  supermarkets  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  overhead.” 

War,  however,  has  taught  retail¬ 
ers  the  waste  in  t(M)  frequent  de¬ 
livery  service,  he  pointed  out.  ‘1 
think  the  life  of  two  deliveries  a 
day  is  over  for  good,”  he  declared. 
“Stores  have  learned  that  there  is 
little  reason  for  delivering  many 
items  of  merchandise  and  in  all 
probability  will  not  deliver  mer¬ 
chandise  under  -SI  except  where 
bulkiness  or  weight  demands.” 


Inflation  Threat 

Inflationary  trends  in  evidence 
today  and  likely  to  be  accelerated 
in  the  postwar  era,  represent  a 
threat  that  retail  credit  men  must 
ponder,  it  was  emphasized  by  Rich¬ 
ard  H.  Stout,  President,  Morris 
Plan  Bankers  .Vssociation,  Wash¬ 
ington.  .Attention  must  also  be 
given  to  the  probable  impact  upon 
collections  during  the  late  war  and 
early  postwar  period,  when  swollen 
iiuumes  of  many  consumers  are  de¬ 
flated.  he  declared. 

.Mr.  Stout  suggested  that  the  ris¬ 
ing  line  of  inflation  signifies  to 
credit  men: 

(1)  .\n  increasing  percentage  of 
retail  Itusitiess  on  a  cash  basis. 

(2)  Easier  collections.  I)ut  dt)l- 
lais  collected  on  slow  pay  accoutits 
will  l)e  worth  less  to  the  store  than 
wheti  etitered  as  receivaltles. 

(.1)  Caetlit  recjitests  from  a  less 
staltle  class  of  custotner,  encottraged 
l)y  the  optimism  that  goes  with  an 
inllatiotiary  period,  and  ' 

( f)  Need  for  a  study  of  econom¬ 
ics  aticl  cyclical  trends  “to  protect 
yourself  atul  your  emplover  agaittst 
the  collapse  which  must  inevitably 
follow  any  inllatiotiary  spree  and 
which  may  catch  vou  with  a  host 
of  charge-offs.” 

Production  of  mote  goods  for 
domestic  consutnptioti  was  called 
“the  most  effective  combative  in- 
Ihtence”  in  the  liattle  agaitist  in¬ 
flation  liy  Mr.  Stottt.  Ittc:rea.setl  tax- 
atioti  atul  botitl  sales  will  help, 
too.  he  added,  but  “the  coturollitig 
factor  will  be  the  psychology  of  the 
great  .Vmericati  pulilic.  If  tliat  pub¬ 
lic  ever  gets  the  idea  that  its  dollar 
credits  are  on  the  skids  and  iti 
danger  of  becoming  valueless,  there 
will  be  a  stampede  that  will  sweep 
all  before  it,”  he  warned. 

The  Credit  Bureau 

The  wartime  functions  of  credit 
bureaus  were  related  liy  .\.  B.  Buck- 
cridge.  Executive  Manager,  Credit 
Bureau  of  Greater  New  York,  Inc. 
He  warned  against  la.xity  in  secur¬ 
ing  credit  reports,  stressing  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  temptation  to  avoid  ob¬ 
taining  reports  when  people  are 
paying  more  promptly  and  credit 
losses  are  away  below  normal.  “In 
the  history  of  credit  we  can  find  no 
record  of  any  firm  that  ever  failed 
because  it  purchased  too  many 


credit  reports,”  he  declared.  “But 
the  liankruptcy  courts  are  full  of 
examples  of  firms  which  went  out 
of  l)usiness  Ijccause  they  extended 
credit  too  freely  without  using  the 
services  of  the  credit  bureau.” 

Customer  Relations  ^ 

Upon  the  premise  that  maintain¬ 
ing  the  customers’  go(»clwill  is  a 
“must”  and  that  the  cretlit  division 
can  contril)ute  greatly  to  customer 
goodwill  or  illwill,  .Marshall  Field 
&  Co.,  Chicago,  have  developed  a 
successful  customer  relations  pro¬ 
gram,  declared  Earle  Harrison, 
credit  manager,  whose  paper  was 
read  in  his  al)sente  by  \\'.  .S.  .Mar¬ 
tens,  C^arson  Pit  ie  Scott  C^o.,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Amotig  the  proltletns  handled 
l)v  this  tle|)ai  ttnetit,  he  said,  is  the 
otie  of  excessive  returtis.  Proteed- 
itig  on  the  theory  that  ttuich  of  this 
ptoltletn  is  due  to  the  citstomer’s 
failure  to  realize  the  atnouiu  of 
tuerchandise  beittg  returned,  the  cle- 
partmetu  issued  special  statements 
to  custotners  which  emphasized  the 
atnoitnt  of  their  returns  in  relation 
to  their  actual  purchases. 

Volume  Analysis 

This  is  the  titne  for  credit  tnana- 
gers  to  analyze  what  has  happened 
to  their  credit  sales  and  to  project 
that  analysis  in  relation  to  the 
store’s  futitre  sales  under  a  normal 
econotny,  said  C.  Ray  Cook,  .Assist¬ 
ant  Cretlit  -Manager,  Ed.  Schuster 
&  Co.,  Itic.,  Milwaukee,  who  pre- 
setited  the  combittetl  figures  of  the 
three  largest  department  stores  in 
that  city.  Cretlit  sales  will  be  of 
decreasitig  importance  as  long  as 
checks  of  war  plant  workers  are 
higit  and  total  store  volume  in¬ 
creases,  he  said,  bitt  cretlit  tnana- 
gers  tnust  consider  now  the  part 
they  have  to  play  in  the  tnaxitnunt 
distribution  of  goods  after  the  war. 

With  1939,  1940  and  1941  figures 
combined  as  a  base,  the  three  Mil¬ 
waukee  stores  in  1943  did  01.14  per 
cent  cash,  33.77  per  cent  charge, 
and  5.09  per  cent  instalment  busi¬ 
ness,  as  against  48.73,  41.14,  and 
10.13  per  cent  in  the  base  period, 
said  Mr.  Cook.  They  mailed  97.4 
per  cent  as  many  monthly  state¬ 
ments  to  charge  accounts  during 
1943  as  in  the  liase  period.  A’early 
purchases  per  account  in  1943  were 
131.7  per  cent  of  the  base.  The 
average  charge  sale  was  143.2  per 
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cent  of  tlie  base,  and  llie  number  of 
tiansactions  per  cliarge  account  last 
\ear  was  87.1  per  cent  ot  the  base. 
1  be  percentage  of  accounts  active 
each  month  in  1943  was  47.4  com¬ 
pared  with  50  in  the  base  jitriod. 

Operations  Forum 

Following  a  morning  session  de- 
\oied  to  a  consideration  of  the  pros 
and  cons  of  jjostwar  government 
credit  control  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  C.  G.  Evans,  credit  mana¬ 
ger,  The  Halle  lirothers  Go.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  an  open  forum  lield  on  the 
second  day  of  the  conference  gave 
the  delegates  an  opportunity  to 
express  their  views  on  various  as¬ 
pects  of  credit  office  operations.  C^o- 
(hairman  of  this  session  were  Miss 
Marion  A.  Lelen,  Caedit  Manager, 
the  Brown-Dimkin  l)rv  (ioods  Ca>., 
Fiilsa,  and  F.  Win.  Johnson,  credit 
manager,  Neiman-Marcus,  Dallas. 

Billing  Methcxls 

Short  cuts  in  billing  received 
longest  consideration.  Stores  plan¬ 
ning  to  introduce  non-itemized  bill¬ 
ing  should  not  start  it  until  the  cus¬ 
tomers  are  fully  informed,  said  Sig 
W'olfort,  Secretary,  Stix  Baer  & 
Fuller  Co.,  St.  Louis.  I  he  plan 
has  been  used  by  14  leading  stores 
in  St.  Louis  for  over  half  a  year 
and  is  working  out  well,  he  said, 
noting  that  in  that  period  the  Stix 
store’s  credit  department  has  re¬ 
ceived  very  few  complaints. 

H.  C.  Squires,  Director  of  Ac¬ 
counts,  Blooniingdale’s,  New  York, 
was  the  only  one  who  reported  that 
his  store  has  cpiit  non-itemized 
billing.  I'hey  felt  its  continuance 
in  New  York  where  the  plan  is  not 
comnumitywide,  would  result  in 
the  loss  of  many  old  customers. 
L.  E.  Flint,  Credit  Sales  Manager, 
F.  C.  Nash  &  Co.,  Pasadena,  C>al., 
stated  that  on  April  19,  one  of  the 
major  Los  Angeles  stores  announc¬ 
ed  it  is  cpiitting  non-itemized  bill¬ 
ing  on  June  1.  Fhe  chief  reason 
given  is  a  large  increase  in  bill  ad¬ 
justments. 

Several  others  contended  that 
non-itemized  billing  sa\es  man¬ 
power  and  gets  the  statements  out 
laster  and  the  money  in  cpiicker. 
I  he  only  big  store  in  Columbus, 
O.,  using  it,  found  the  chief  ob¬ 
stacle  in  the  attitude  of  its  em- 
jiloyees,  which  it  has  corrected.  A 
show  of  hands  indicated  that  fidly 
25  }}er  cent  of  the  stores  utilize  non- 


NRDGA  POSTPONES  ALL  GROUP  MEETINGS 

After  prolonged  discussion  and  consultation  it  has  been 
decided  to  postpone  the  various  associate  membership 
i  group  meetings  of  tlie  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa- 

!  tion  until  some  time  next  fall.  The  revised  dates  will  be 

I  announced  later.  1 

The  decision  to  post}Kme  these  meetings  was  made  by  | 

!  the  various  divisions  themselves.  This  action  was  decided 

j  upon  in  view  of  the  military  situation  and  the  likelihood 

that  there  may  be  need  of  all  available  transportation  for 
government  purposes. 

The  Ofhee  of  Defense  Transportation  all  along  has  asked 
that  conventions  should  not  lie  held  during  this  emerg-  ; 

ency  but  has  left  it  to  the  various  organizations  to  determine  | 

whether  or  not  they  shall  comply.  \V'hen  consulted  on  the 
I  sidqect  of  this  postponement  the  ofhcials  indicated  the  need 
j  of  transportation  might  be  acute  around  the  time  of  the 
I  meetings  but  declined  to  ride  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
i  meetings  should  be  postponed. 

i  After  consulting  their  various  ( hairmen  and  others  who  | 
I  had  been  active  in  jireparing  for  these  conferences,  Messrs. 

I  Kleinhaus,  Plant  and  lilanke  as  the  managers  respectively 

j  of  the  Controllers’  (aingress,  the  Store  Managers  and  Per-  i 

i  sonnel  Divisions  and  the  Merchandise  Managers  Division 

and  Ready-to-W'ear  (iroup  decided  upon  the  postponement.  | 

The  meetings  which  have  been  postptmed  are  as  follows:— 
Store  Managers  and  Personnel,  May  L5-17  at  CMeveland;  C.on- 
trollers’  Congress,  June  19-22,  at  Chicago  and  Merchandise 
Management.  June  12-1.3-14,  in  New  York.  j 

— Lkw  Hahn  j 

General  Manager,  NRDGA 


itemized  billing,  although  only 
three  stores  representative  of  towns 
under  100,000,  use  the  plan. 

Credit  Checking 

Cietting  information  about  union 
aihliation  and  insurance  from  war 
workers  and  tpierying  finance  com¬ 
panies  is  lielpful  in  preventing  and 
locating  skips,  saitl  Ernest  Jolm- 
son,  H.  C.  Prange  Co.,  Sheboygan, 
Wis.  C.  Ray  Cook,  Ed.  Schuster  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  pointed  out 
that  wltile  abotit  57  per  cent  today 
are  classed  as  war  workers,  the  mttre 
acctirale  figure  is  altout  25  per  cent, 
becatise  many  are  in  factories  that 
will  immediately  resume  civilian 
prodtiction  when  the  war  ends. 

J.  Hardin  Ward,  (aedit  .Mana¬ 
ger,  Stewart  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Louis¬ 
ville,  where  many  war  plants  have 
been  btiih,  stiggested  that  most 
tredit  men  are  t<K)  careltd  in  grant¬ 
ing  credit  to  war  workers.  His 
policy  is  to  open  accotmts  with  a 
maximtnn  number  of  these  war 
workers  because  the  extra  volume 
yields  a  good  net  profit  e\en  if  the 


percentage  of  credit  losses  is  greater 
than  normal. 

show  of  hands  indicated  that 
a  \ery  small  percentage  of  the 
stores  represented  make  a  charge 
for  cashing  checks,  but  of  those 
who  tlo  make  a  charge,  none  have 
found  it  necessary  to  discontinue 
the  policy.  Several  make  a  charge 
only  if  the  jjerson  tloes  not  use 
the  check  to  Imy  gcKKls  or  pay  on 
account.  Fhe  Cincinnati  stores 
have  had  few  complaints  since  start¬ 
ing  a  live  cent  charge,  it  was  re¬ 
ported.  The  discussion  also  re¬ 
vealed  that  the  tremendous  num¬ 
ber  of  checks  issued  Ity  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  led  to  some  abuses. 

More  on  Regulation  W 

Regulation  W  received  much  at¬ 
tention.  J.  Hardin  Ward,  Stewart 
Dry  GockIs  Co.,  Louisville,  declared 
that  as  long  as  the  Regulation  must 
be  maintained,  it  should  remain 
in  its  present  form.  It  has  lieen 
liberalized  enough,  he  said.  A  poll 
of  the  delegates  indicated  that 

(Continued  on  page  53) 
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The  Retail  Transportation  Outlook  . 

The  transportation  outlook  ot  receivers  of  freight,  although  opportunities  to  you,  I  would  not 
for  retailing  in  194-1,  in  the  some  of  you  are  also  important  ehip-  for  a  moment  have  you  believe  that 
words  of  Harold  D.  Koontz,  pers.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  can  the  contributions  already  made  by 
Chief  of  Traffic  Branch,  Public  do  much— even  more  than  you  have  American  retailing  have  been  un- 
Services  Division,  Office  of  Civilian  already  done— to  conserve  traits-  important.  I  know  that  your  ef- 
Retpiirements,  is  not  encouraging,  portation  service  and  carrier  etpiip-  forts  at  consert  ing  local  delivery 
.\t  the  Wartime  Conference  of  the  ment.  1  believe  that  you  can  do  services  hate  been  remarkably  suc- 
Traffic  Group  of  the  National  Re-  much  to  conserve  packaging  ma-  cessful  and  that  you  have  been  able 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association  in  St.  terials,  and  I  believe  that  there  is  to  reduce  truck  miles  from  30  to 
Louis  last  month,  Mr.  Koontz  pre-  a  real  job  to  be  done  in  the  re-  70  percent  without  giving  up  those 
sented  to  the  convention  prob-  duction  of  h)ss  aiul  damage.  essential  deliveries  so  important  in 

lems  which  promise  to  beset  trans-  “Your  contribution  to  conserva-  the  distribution  of  goods, 
portation  during  the  coming  year,  tion  lies  in  the  direction  of  obtain-  “.\s  receivers  of  freight  you  can 
Paying  tribute  to  both  the  railroad  ing  modification  of  various  store  contribute  to  the  reduction  of  ex- 
and  the  trucking  industry  for  the  practices  which  cause  avoidable  use  cess  hauls  by  bringing  pressure  to 
splendid  jobs  they  have  done,  he  or  waste  of  transportation  facilities,  bear  on  purchasing  departments  to 
emphasized  that  we  should  be  The  opportunities  still  exist  for  buv  fumi  nearest  sources.  I  realize 
watchful  and  not  relax  our  efforts  conservation,  opportunities  -  which  that  this  is  a  difficult  job,  especially 
to  remove  the  burtlen  on  the  trans-  the  traffic  manager  is  particularly  at  the  present  time.  Your  buyers, 
portation  system.  C^ontinuing,  he  able  to  put  into  effect  or  to  bring  faced  with  difficulty  in  finding 
said:  to  the  attention  of  management.  goods,  feel  justified  in  buying  them 

“Most  of  you  are  in  the  position  “In  pointing  out  some  of  these  wherever  they  can  be  found.  Trans- 
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A  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  CHAIRMAN 


portation  cost  is  natiiraily  otten 
looked  upon  as  an  unimportant 
consideration  in  com|)arison  with 
die  need  lor  goods. 

■‘You  have  a  clear  res|)onsil)ility, 
ii  seems  to  me,  to  Itring  to  the  at¬ 
tention  ol  store  executives  cases  ot 
unnecessarily  long  hauls.  The  Ol- 
lice  ol  Delense  rransportalion  has 
asked  the  War  Production  Hoard 
and  the  War  Food  Administration 
to  undertake  measures  to  reduce 
tlie  ton-miles  ol  height  demanded 
ol  the  carriers  hv  10  percent  in 
I ‘.H  I. 

.Stores  (ian  Do  It 

“I  believe  that  American  retail¬ 
ing  can,  with  a  little  ellort.  con¬ 
tribute  its  10  percent  without  re- 
clncing  the  cpiantity  ol  goods  it 
makes  available  to  consumers.  .\nd 
I  am  sure  that  all  ol  us  would 
much  rather  see  this  saving  work¬ 
ed  out  voluntarily  by  thousands 
ol  individual  linns  acting  in  ways 
best  known  to  them,  rather  than  to 
have  any  arbitrary  restrictions  im¬ 
posed  l)y  government  to  reduce 
the  excess  hauling  which  still  exists. 

“You  can  also  conserve  bv  con¬ 
solidating  small  shi|)menis  into 
huger  shipments  and  larger  ship¬ 
ments  into  carload  movements. 

I  here  has  Iteen  a  strong  tendency 
during  the  war  lor  shipments  to 
l;e  smaller  in  si/e.  This  is  a  natural 
result  ol  your  desires  to  get  any 
(|uantity  ol  tnerchandise  as  soon 
as  you  can  get  it  and  ol  the  de¬ 
sires  ol  manv  shippers  to  split  up 
their  small  stocks  over  many  cus- 
totners  and  to  shove  small  ship- 
metits  out  as  soon  as  possible. 

Through  Shipments 

“Your  attention  is  also  called  to 
savings  through  the  use  ol  through 
merchandise  cars.  Under  the  leader- 
shij)  ol  the  Olfice  ol  Delense  Frans- 
IMMtation,  railroads  have  added  to 
the  number  ol  through  l.c.l.  cars 
and  have  made  inlormation  avail¬ 
able  as  to  the  routings  and  points 
iK'tween  which  these  cars  move. 
I  he  matiager  ol  your  'Fralfic  Ciroup 
has  tto  doubt  called  your  attention 
to  these  tnerchandise  car  schedules 
which  are  tiow  prepared  and  as  ail- 
able  lor  your  use  lor  shipments 
in  the  eastern  part  ol  the  United 
States.  II  you  will  study  them  and 
have  your  shippers  route  your  l.c.l. 
Ireight  in  accordance  with  these 


IX  taking  over  the  Chairmanship 
ol  the  Fralfic  Ciroup,  my  leel- 
ings  are  akin— or  so  I  imagitte  them 
—to  those  ol  a  man  marrying  a 
widow  and  finding  himsell  con¬ 
stantly  retninded  ol  the  perlect  per- 
Iftrmance  ol  his  predecessor.  For 
.-\rthitr  Hibbs,  during  his  live  years 
tenure  ol  olfice.  did  a  job  that  is 
a  challenge  to— as  well  as  the  des¬ 
pair  ol— any  sticce.ssor. 

During  his  regime,  at  his  sug- 
gestioti  and  under  his  guidattce  the 
Manual  on  Merchandise  Franspor- 
tation  was  compiled  and  ])rinted. 
File  lact  that  it  was  cotisidered 
helplul  and  authoritative  is  attest¬ 
ed  by  the  continued  sales  ol  the 
Manual  not  alone  within  the  Group 
but  to  outsiders  as  well.  Fcm),  dur¬ 
ing  his  incumbency,  we  jiartici- 
pated  in  numerous  proceedings  be- 
lore  the  Interstate  Commerce  Ciom- 
mission  and  carrier  rate  committees 
with  a  lairly  gcMcd  lecord  ol  suc¬ 
cess,  while  success  was  recorded  at 
10()‘'(,  in  our  battles  with  various 
industries  that  attempted  to  make 
retailers  absorb  cartage  charges  at 
point  ol  origin.  Our  support  ol 
the  lor  warders.  tcK),  we  like  to 
thitik,  resulted  in  their  retention 
as  such  under  regulation  bv  the 
ICC. 

.-\rthur  Hibbs’  leadership  and 
imagination  resulted  in  many  note- 
worthv  changes  in  the  conduct  ol 
the  Group,  culminating  in  what, 
in  the  opinion  ol  all  attending  the 
St.  Louis  conlerence,  .\))ril  12-13- 
14,  was  the  most  successlul  and 
satislying  series  ol  meetings  we’ve 
ever  liad.  I’m  mighty  glad  we  shall 


0 

fi* 

^  y 
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Edward  Riynoi-ds 
('.arson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.,  (Chicago; 

Chairman,  Traffic  (iroup 

still  have  the  benefit  ol  his  dynamic 
personality  with  us  on  the  Hoard. 

And  in  pay  ing  tribute  to  our  past 
chairman,  let  me  say  that  all  of 
tts  who  have  been  associated  with 
the  work  ol  the  Group  realize  and 
are  deeply  gratelul  lor  the  great 
load  Leonard  Mongeon  has  shoul¬ 
dered  duritig  the  years.  'Fhe  Gen¬ 
eral  Stall  may  plan  but  it  still  re- 
ejuires  intelligence,  devotion  and 
stick-to-itiveness  to  accomplish  re¬ 
sults.  F'or  all  of  this,  Leonard  is 
responsible. 

.\s  for  myself,  let  me  repeat  what 
I  said  at  the  Conference; 

No  one  is  more  conscicjus  of  his 
shortcotnings  than  I  and  in  order 
to  overcome  them.  I’ll  need  the  sup- 
|>ort  of  the  Hoard  and  the  member¬ 
ship  as  a  whole,  which  I  hereby 
wholeheartedly  solicit.  Atid  in  the 
meantime,  if  there  are  any  suggest- 
lions  for  betterment  of  our  opera¬ 
tions,  let’s  have  them  and  let  the 
chips  fall  where  they  may. 


schedules,  you  can  save  much  in 
the  handling  of  l.c.l.  freight. 

6-Day  Acceptance 

“Perhaps  one  ol  your  greatest 
opportunities  lor  contributing  to 
a  more  effective  transportation  job 
lies  in  acceptances  ol  Ireight  six 
full  days  a  week.  1  doubt  that  any 
single  practice  contributes  more  to 
freight  house  congestion  and  reduc¬ 
tion  in  efficiency  in  handling  l.c.l. 
freight  than  the  custom  of  .Ameri¬ 
can  freight  receivers  to  accept 
Ireight  only  at  limited  and  stated 
hours  throughout  the  week.  II  you 


could  look  at  the  recortls  ol  Ireight 
agents  throughout  the  country  and 
see  the  limitations  placed  upon 
them  by  receiters  as  to  the  time 
they  will  accept  Ireight,  you  would 
wonder  that  the  present  volume 
ol  l.c.l.  freight  gets  delivered  at  all 
in  some  of  the  busy  and  under¬ 
manned  freight  houses  of  the 
country. 

“II  you  could  see  how  the  re¬ 
fusal  on  the  part  of  receivers  to  ac¬ 
cept  freight  on  .Saturdays,  or  after 
a  certain  time  tm  week  days,  causes 
congestion  of  Ireight  houses  and  in¬ 
creases  the  job  of  delivering  goods. 
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you  would  understand  how  con¬ 
siderable  this  problem  is.  In  one 
of  our  large  cities,  the  freight  agent 
ptinted  out  to  me  that  he  could 
deliver  only  30  percent  of  the 
freight  on  Saturday  that  he  de¬ 
livered  on  other  week  tlays,  despite 
the  fact  that  he  had  the  manpower 
and  trucks  available  for  delivery. 

“The  Office  of  Defense  Trans¬ 
portation  has  appealed  to  receivers 
of  freight  for  assistance  in  the  six 
day  acceptances  of  freight.  I'hat 
ftffice  has  also  asked  us  lor  our 
help. 

Loss  and  Damage  Reduction 

“To  the  extent  that  you  are  ship¬ 
pers  of  freight,  there  are  many 
ways  you  can  contribute  to  the  re¬ 
duction  of  loss  and  damage.  Our 
extensive  investigation  has  resulted 
in  certain  recommendations  to 
shippers  which  have  been  incor- 
ptrated  in  the  report  and  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  War  Production 
Board,  referred  to  earlier.  One 
hundred  thousand  of  these  reports 
have  been  distributed  by  the  War 
Production  Board  and  the  War 
Food  Administration  to  shippers, 
and  to  many  distributors. 

Salvage  Support  Needed 

further  way  in  which  you 
can  help  to  assure  the  movement 
of  consumer  goods  is  to  give  your 
full  support  and  effort  to  the  con¬ 
tainer  re-use  and  salvage  programs. 
There  is  probably  no  greater  threat 
to  the  safe  and  effective  delivery  of 
consumer  gtxtds  today  than  the 
availability  of  packaging  materials 
of  all  kinds.  By  opening  contain¬ 
ers  carefully,  by  returning  them  to 
shippers  or  to  salvage  channels 
prompty,  you  can  not  only  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  war  effort  but  also  to 
your  own  interests  in  obtaining  con¬ 
sumer  goods. 

“There  are  too  many  of  us  in 
Washington  who  do  not  want  to 
make  government  control  a  lifetime 
career,  and  there  are  too  many 
of  you  throughout  the  country  who 
know  how  to  run  business  without 
these  restrictions.  But  until  we 
have  gained  victory,  we  must  ex¬ 
pect  a  combination  of  control  and 
voluntary  action  necessary  to  do 
the  job  oi  making  our  materials, 
facilities,  and  manpower  stretch 
over  the  es.sential  requirements  of 
foreign  and  home  fronts.” 


I.C.C.  Asked  to  Investigate  Loss  and 
Damage  Situation 


IN  the  opinion  of  rraffic  Mana¬ 
gers  the  recommendation  adopt¬ 
ed  at  the  rraffic  Ciroup  C.ionven- 
tion  in  .St.  Louis  last  month  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  settlement  of  loss  and 
damage  claims  by  common  motor 
carriers  should  ha\e  a  far  reach¬ 
ing  effect  in  improving  a  condition 
which  from  the  store  point  of  view, 
has  been  steadily  growing  worse, 
for  the  last  two  years.  Carrying  out 
the  wishes  of  the  Convention  the 
recommendation  has  been  given 
wide  publicity.  It  has  lieen  directed 
to  the  attention  of  the  members  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  (aimniis- 
sion;  to  the  Cdiambers  of  Com¬ 
merce  throughout  the  country: 
various  shippers’  organizations  and 
to  publications  interested  in  traffic 
subjects. 

City  Hearings  Asked 

.\fter  (ailing  attention  to  the  un¬ 
satisfactory  handling  of  loss  and 
damage  claims  by  motor  carriers 
and  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
have  set  up  a  Freight  Claim  Sectioji 
in  the  motor  field  similar  to  that 
maintained  by  the  railroads,  the 
recommendation  retpiests  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  matter  and  hold  hear¬ 
ings  in  various  cities  throughout 
the  country,  with  a  view  to  deter¬ 
mining  whether  present  motor  com- 
nujii  carrier  practices  in  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  loss  and  damage  claims  vio- 


I  MORE  TO  COME 

i 

]  The  technical  character  i 
I  of  the  many  problems  dis- 
'  cussed  at  Traffic  Group  i 
meetings  creates  an  editor- 
'  ial  problem  —  briefing  to  ; 
i  Bl'li.eti.n  reqtiirements  robs  | 
I  the  material  of  much  of  its 
'  point,  but  paper  restrictions 
i  make  it  imjxissible  to  pre¬ 
sent  it  in  any  one  issue  in  ; 
the  length  it  requires.  So — 
more  next  month  on  the 
Traffic  meeting.  It’s  worth  ; 
waiting  for! 


late  the  terms  and  conditions  utider 
which  the  Interstate  Clopnnerce 
Commission  granted  motor  com¬ 
mon  carriers  Certificates  of  Public 
Convenience  and  Necessity. 

The  recommendation  points  out 
that  such  an  investigation  would 
be  helpful  to  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  in  determining 
whether  it  should  seek  from  Con¬ 
gress  an  amendment  to  Part  11  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  .Act  which 
would  give  the  Commission  some 
degree  of  control  over  loss  and 
damage  claims,  in  the  event  that  no 
other  satisfactorv  solution  of  the 
problem  presents  itself. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  should  rule  on  individual 
claim  settlement,  but  rather  the 
Commission  should  set  up  the  rules 
under  which  the  motor  carriers 
are  to  operate— and  set  forth  the 
principles  of  claim  settlement,  and 
also  give  it  some  more  direct  action 
and  greater  authority  over  a  situa¬ 
tion  where  a  motor  carrier  does  not 
operate  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  laid  down. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  stores 
very  often  are  denied  a  redress 
for  damage  claims  by  the  refusal 
of  motor  companies  to  settle  such 
claims  justly;  claims  which  often 
are  considered  too  small  to  take 
to  the  courts.  In  the  aggregate, 
however,  they  total  quite  a  sum. 

Water-Borne  Facilities 

File  meeting  also  adopted  a  re- 
(ommendation  suggesting  to  the 
Government  that  after  the  war  it 
should  betid  every  eflort  to  allo¬ 
cate  to  U.  S.  shipowners,  vessels 
which  in  every  way  will  be  ade¬ 
quate  to  meet  the  new  conditions 
which  have  arisen  and  which  will 
arise  in  the  transportation  field. 

•Such  allocations  should  be  made 
in  a  manner  which  would  enable 
the  shipowners  to  resume  their  serv¬ 
ices  on  a  sound,  efficient  and  eco¬ 
nomical  basis  and  thereby  take 
their  proper  place  in  our  vast  dis¬ 
tribution  system,  which  should  al¬ 
ways  be  made  available  for  proper 
economic  development  of  business, 
as  well  as  in  the  public  interest. 
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By  John  Hahn 


The  nu»it‘  rclailm  study  the 
ictciu  slalcmcm  ot  Cdieslcr 
Bowles,  OPA  adiuiiiistralor, 
relative  to  the  no-ltigher-priec-lines 
provision  tlie  more  they  wonder 
“wliat  does  it  ttiean?”  Ihe  most 
iliat  any(»ne  seems  jtistiiied  in  read¬ 
ing  into  Mr.  Bowles’  statement  is 
a  promise  that  something  may  he 
tlone  al)ont  it  Iry  ()1*A  at  some 
Intnre  time. 

riiere  is,  however,  in  Mr.  Bowles’ 
statement  the  consolation  that  at 
last  recognition  is  given  to  the 
shat])  criticism  of  retailers  that  the 
no-higher-price-line  provision  does 
not  accomplish  what  it  was  intend¬ 
ed  to  do,  namely,  “hold  the  line.” 

«  *  * 

.MEANWHILE  a  highest  price 
line  limitation  was  included  in  the 
new  regtdation  for  mantifactnrers 
of  handbags,  it  was  aninnmced 
earlier  this  month.  I  he  base  period 
with  exceptions  will  be  the  months 
of  October  to  November,  1942. 

*  *  * 

MO.ST  OF  US  who  have  sweated 
and  stewed  in  our  efforts  to  inter¬ 
pret  0.1*. directives  smiled  just  a 
bit  as  we  read  in  the  New  York 
Times  last  month  that  the  National 
Office  of  Price  .\dministration  jjur- 
chased  digests  and  analyses  of  its 
own  legnlations  from  a  service 
whit  h  makes  a  specialty  of  simpli¬ 
fying  administration  regulations  for 
business  men.— “Wouldn’t  you?” 

Battle  of  the  Furs 

I  HE  BATTLE  of  the  furs  still 
goes  on.  It  seemed  early  this  month, 
however,  that  an  tmderstanding 
iKtween  the  (4P.\  and  the  several 
Inanches  of  the  industry  soon 
Avould  be  reached.  Lhe  athisory 
tommittees  representing  retailing, 
nianufacttiring  and  wholesaling 
seemed  confident  that  at  last  OPA 
is  on  the  right  track  heading 
towards  a  fair,  reasonable  settle¬ 
ment  that  would  remove  some  of 


the  inetpiities  which  have  develoj)- 
ed.  OP.A  has  definitely  announced 
that  ceilings  for  skins  are  to  be 
fixed  under  procedtire  similar  to 
that  governing  price  regulation  at 
other  levels  in  the  industry.  .\s  a 
restdt  it  is  expected  rtmaway  skiti 
prices  will  be  halted.  Relief  has 
also  been  assured  retailers  in  this 
way  of  easing  the  stpieeze  experi- 
eiued  bv  both  retailers  and  manu- 
facttirers. 

It  is  expected  ()P.\  will  isstie 
“exemptioti  prices”  on  eight  basic 
ftirs  wliich  comprise  about  of 
the  fur  business.  'I’his  means,  we 
tmderstand,  that  in  tases  where  re¬ 
tailers’  ceilings  are  too  low  in  speci¬ 
fied  categories  they  may  raise  tfiem 
to  levels  which  OP.V  is  establish- 
ing. 

riiose,  however,  who  have  been 
operating  tinder  higher  ceilings 
may  continue  to  do  so.  I  he  ex¬ 
emption  prices  apply  to  ceilings 
atljudged  t<K)  low.  I  he  categories 
atul  exemption  prices  for  both 
manufacturers  and  retailers,  we  are 
informed,  are  as  follows; 


Mfrs.  Helailers 


Northern  Muskrat 

S185 

8279 

Southern  Muskrat 

151 

229 

Beaver 

440 

660 

Squirrel 

260 

389 

Natural  Tipped  Skunk 

185 

279 

.American  Opossum 

56 

89 

(skin  on  skin) 

RaccfKm 

185 

279 

Persian  Lamb 

320 

479 

*  *  * 

IN  hearing  before  ()P.\  early 
this  month  in  New  York,  the  retail 
advisory  committee  pointed  out  to 
OPA  as  an  added  reasoti  for  relief 
for  the  fur  industry  the  change  in 
styling  of  garments.  \Vith  the  type 
of  garments  now  in  vogue  with 
tuxedo  front  and  wide  ttirn-up 
cuffs,  retjuiring  the  use  of  more 
fttr,  they  said  the  costs  of  produc- 
tioti  now  are  considerably  higher 
than  they  were  in  1941  when  the 
base  period  was  established.  'I'he 
ctistomer  is  now  getting  qtiite  a  lot 


more  Itir.  'I  he  committee  urged 
()P.\  to  give  consideration  to  this 
aspect  of  pricing  in  the  final  revis¬ 
ion  they  may  issue. 

•  «  * 

DESPIl'E  ALL  the  criticism 
leseletl  by  retailers  at  the  present 
fur  regulation  because  of  the  in¬ 
etpiities  which  have  tleveloped,  we 
find  little  or  no  support  among 
stores  for  the  suggestion  made  to 
Uongress  last  month  that  furs  be 
removed  entirely  from  price  con¬ 
trol.  Perhaps  more  than  any  other 
branch  of  trade,  retailers  rectignize 
what  unbridled  inflation  would 
mean  to  everyone— especially  retail¬ 
ers  aiitl  consumers.  Lhey  favor 
sotmd,  sensible  control  at  all  levels 
of  the  trade. 

Excise  Tax  Receipts 

ONE  .MORE  problem  solved— 
how  to  relieve  the  cash  register  of 
the  responsibility  for  excise  tax  re¬ 
ceipts.  Lhey  don’t  have  to  do  it. 
rite  new  rtiling  issued  .May  1  says 
that  retailers  will  not  be  required 
on  and  after  May  6  to  state  separ¬ 
ately  the  amotmt  of  the  new  20% 
federal  excise  tax  on  cash  register 
sales  receipts  or  use  separate  slips 
for  the  amount  of  the  tax. 

Kelvinator  Wartime  Service 

A  rWO-WAY  attack  on  the 
problem  of  keeping  electric  ap¬ 
pliances  going,  especially  refrigera¬ 
tors  and  stoves,  is  under  way  by 
the  Kelvinator  Division  of  the 
Nash-Kelvinator  Corporation.  Na¬ 
tional  advertising  in  consumer 
magazines  will  advise  owners  how 
to  deal  with  the  minor  trouble¬ 
makers,  regardless  of  the  brand  or 
make,  which  may  prevent  tmnec- 
cssary  service  calls.  .At  the  same 
time,  dealers  are  being  mailed  a 
new  plan  book,  “Keeping  Friends 
riirough  Wartime  .Service,”  giving 
atlvice  on  such  problems  as  how  to 
obtain  men,  how  to  train  them  and 
how  to  handle  customers  during 
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OVE  MILLIONS 


Now,  more  than  ever  before,  what  the  common  man  thinks  —  what  he  buys 
— will  control  our  collective  and  individual  destinies...  perhaps  forever. 

What  are  the  things  that  move  him . . .  what  stimulates  him  to  say  yes 
or  no...  act  or  be  still? 

On  this  page  are  reproduced  two  of  the  time-proven  routes  to  his 
heart  and  mind.  One,  the  political  cartoon  as  pioneered  by  Thomas  Nast  in 
1871.  It  drove  the  vicious  Tweed  Ring  to  ruin  by  marshalling  the  common 
man  to  positive  and  direct  action  for  better  government. 

The  other,  and  more  current  route  is  the  True  Story  technique,  seen  at 
its  best  in  the  magazine  which  furnished  its  name. 

This  technique,  through  its  sincerity  and  believability,  marshals  —  influ¬ 
ences  more  'common  men,*  more  Wage  Earner  families,  than  does  any  other 
technique  —  or  any  other  method.  Starting  in  1919,  its  simple  credo  and  com¬ 
mon  touch  has  built  a  multi-million  audience,  fostered  the  growth  of  millions 
more  magazine  circulation,  and  influenced  the  pattern  of  other  magazines, 
radio,  and  newspapers. 

TheTrue  Story  technique  is  at  its  level  best  today  inTrue  Story  itself... in- 
forming,  influencing^  inspiring  Wage  Earner  families  to  action  for  better  things. 

Use  it.  Use  its  principles  and  its  counterparts.  For: 

THE  COMMON  MAN  WELL  INFORMED  IS  THE  GREATEST  FORCE  IN 

PRODUCING  THE  AMERICA  WE  WANT 


fOU  25  YEARS  THE  WAGE  EARNERS’  FAVORITE  MAGAZINE 
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lilt'  third  wailiinc  simiincr,  wlu'ii 
the  f>reatest  niaimenante  and  re¬ 
pair  prolilenis  are  apt  to  develo|). 
I’his  Wartime  Service  Proj’iam  is 
under  tlie  direction  of  C.  F.  Law- 
son,  vice-president  in  charj^e  of 
sales. 

Surpluses  Director 

1  HE  NEWS  that  Ernest  Olrich, 
former  chairman  of  the  Camtrollers 
Ca)n}>ress  and  one  time  controller 
for  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  will  have 
( harge  of  the  re-distribution  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  surplus  supplies  of  con¬ 
sumer  goods  was  pleasing  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  retail  trade.  The  dis- 
|K)sal  of  these  surplus  goods  if 
badly  directed  could  have  serious 
repercussions  for  business  and  em¬ 
ployment.  Mr.  Olrich,  tvhose  most 
recent  business  connection  has  been 
president  of  the  .Munsingwear  Com¬ 
pany,  takes  to  his  job  the  confi¬ 
dence  and  well  wishes  of  retailers. 

Convention  Action  Praised 

FOLLOWING  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  the  Store  Management 
Division,  Controllers  Camgress  and 
the  Merchandising  Division  as  a 
contribution  to  the  war  effort  hatl 
cancelled  their  conventions,  as 
noted  in  this  issue,  }.  M.  Johnson, 
Director  of  Office  of  Defense  Trans¬ 
portation,  said  in  part  in  a  letter  to 
the  .Association:  “This  is  a  real 
contribution  to  the  transportation 
burden  and  problem  of  America  in 
wartime.  I  cannot  commend  you 
too  highly  for  the  generous  act.  You 
have  my  congratulations.” 

For  the  Great  Day 

NO  1'  TO  BE  caught  unawares 
by  a  sudden  .Armistice,  as  we  all 
were  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last 
war,  the  Philadelphia  stores  have 
mapped  out  a  plan  to  notify  cus¬ 
tomers  and  clerks,  should  it  come 
during  store  hours.  If  it  comes 
during  store  hours,  the  store  will 
close;  if  before  store  hours,  the 
stores  will  remain  closed.  If  on 
Sunday  the  stores  will  remain 
closed  the  next  business  dav. 
Shades  wdll  be  drawn  on  displays; 
valuable  merchandise  will  be  re¬ 
moved  from  windows.  Signs  tvill 
reatl,  “V'ictory!— Closed  for  the 
Day.”  Plans  have  been  made  lor 
evacuating  store  people  and  pro¬ 
visions  drawn  up  for  caring  for 
(  ash  and  records. 


C.  T.  L.\w'son. 

Newly  nppoitited  vice-presideut  in 
charge  of  stdes  at  Nasli-Kelvinator. 


Hardware  Postwar 

IF  THE  termination  ol  war  hnds 
the  hardware  dealers  unpiepared 
to  meet  the  problems  of  postwar  it 
will  not  he  the  fault  of  the  .National 
Retail  Hardware  .Association.  .An 
impressive  booklet  intended  to 
stimulate  thinking  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  has  recently  been  published 
bv  that  organi/alion.  It  sets  forth 
as  we  did  in  Fhk  Bi  i.i.ktin  some 
months  ago,  that  this  is  the  time 
to  analvze  the  store  with  a  view 
to  fortifying  weak  spots.  Lhis  book¬ 
let  stresses,  as  we  did,  that  com¬ 
petition  no  doubt  will  be  keener 
after  the  war  than  it  jirobably  ever 
has  been,  especially  from  chain 
stores,  and  urges  the  independent 
dealer  to  give  consideration  to  his 
location,  ecpiipment,  store  person¬ 
nel,  merchandise  procurement,  sales 
promotion  and  display. 


WriTI  .SINCERE  regret 
■  we  announce  that  with  this 
j  issue  our  associate  editor, 

I  Helen  .Mulhern,  says  goodbye 
I  to  Fhk  Bi  i.i.K.rtN  staff  and  the 
’  .Associaiioti. 

j  .Much  of  the  credit  for  the 
I  imjjrovemeni  shown  in  the  ap- 
j  pearaiue  and  editorial  con- 
I  tent  o\er  the  past  ten  years 
j  must  go  to  her.  Unswerving 
j  in  her  loyalty  to  her  job,  .Miss 
I  Midhern  has  been  an  inspira¬ 
tion  for  all  members  of  'Fhk 
Bli.i.kti.n  staff.  Fo  her  new 
job  as  editor  of  a  publication 
in  another  field.  Miss  Mul- 
'  hern  takes  with  her  the  good 
1  wishes  of  us  all. 

i  —  JoH.N  Hahn. 

1 


Radio’s  Future 

A  QUICKENING  interest  in 
radio  and  television  is  without 
doubt  developing  among  retail  sales 
promotion  men.  While  its  poten¬ 
tials  as  a  builder  of  retail  sales 
may  yet  be  undetermined,  never¬ 
theless  its  influence  on  tlie  cus¬ 
tomer’s  daily  life  is  recognized. 

“I  wonder,”  said  Dave  .Arons, 
of  (iimbel  Bros.,  Philadelphia,  as 
we  chatted  about  the  future  of 
radio  in  the  store  field,  “whether 
much  of  our  hesitation  in  recog¬ 
nizing  radio’s  possibilities  stems 
from  the  fact  that  retail  promo¬ 
tion  has  grown  up  in  an  era  domin¬ 
ated  by  the  printed  word.”  He  be¬ 
lieves  that  radio  will  prove  itself 
as  an  important  adjunct  to  news¬ 
paper  advertising  but  will  not  suj)- 
plant  it. 

A  Pioneer  Passes 

FREDERIC^K  Kohnle,  founder 
and  chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
.Monardi  .Marking  System,  who 
died  late  last  month,  leaves  behind 
a  monument  to  his  memory  in  the 
retail  field.  For  more  than  .aO  years 
he  was  directly  or  indirectly  as¬ 
sociated  with  retailing,  beginning 
as  a  clerk  in  a  dry  goods  store  in 
St.  Louis,  where,  as  he  cut  out 
price  tags,  marked  them  and  j)in- 
iied  iliem  on  merchandise,  he  got 
the  idea  which  later  was  to  mean 
so  much  to  him  and  those  engaged 
in  marking  who  followed  during 
the  ensuing  years.  Every  student 
of  retailing  knows  how  the  mark¬ 
ing  machine  has  revolutionized  the 
jji'ocesses  of  marking  merchandise. 
Frederick  Kohnle  pioneered  it. 

Bond  Plans  for  Ladies 

“FEA  FOR  I  WO”,  or  maybe 
three  (if  more,  will  before  long 
juake  its  appearance  as  a  store  free 
service  to  customers  if  present  plans 
announced  by  Bond  Stores,  Inc., 
New  Aork,  are  carried  through  in 
the  new  store  they  are  to  open  at 
34th  Street  and  Broadway.  This 
company,  which  about  a  year  ago 
added  women's  suits  and  coats  to 
its  nationally  known  line  of  men's 
clothing,  is  planning  to  extend  its 
operation  in  the  women’s  field.  Re¬ 
laxation  parlors  will  be  provided 
for  women  with  a  refreshing  cup 
of  tea  in  the  afternoon. 

(Continued  on  page  36) 
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pattern  for  postwar _ 

Has  the  Electric  Appliance  Industry 
Reached  the  Limit  of  Expansion? 

liy  Roi  i.iN  Wii.i.iAMs 

ir  ELECTRIC  A  L  AEELIAXCES  set'tntd  the  inex’itable  candidate  jor  this  month’s 
study  in  the  “Pattern  for  Postivar’’  series.  Reason— release  of  the  E.T.C.  study 
on  costs  of  distribution  in  this  field.  Ex’eiyone  ^ot  a  healthy  jolt  from  one  inter¬ 
pretation  of  this  study,  xvhich  loncluded  that  appliance  distribution  had  reached 
the  saturation  point  before  the  xear  and  must  hereafter  settle  into  a  replacement 
business.  Rollin  Williams,  on  the  lookout  for  a  good  argument ,  couldn’t  find 
a  soul  to  support  this  defeatist  point  of  x’iexu.  He  did  collect  some  facts  and 
firm  opinions  xvhich  point  to  a  future  of  tremendous  expansion  for  the  industry. 


SOME  interpretations  placed 
upon  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission’s  recent  report  to 
(ionsress  on  the  cost  ol  distribu¬ 
tion  of  electrical  appliances  caused 
considerable  concern  in  the  indus¬ 
try.  To  us,  however,  there  was 
noihinj.;  in  the  report  to  justify 
such  a  construction,  but  the  FTC 
report  does  raise  certain  tpiestions 
that  prompted  The  BtiiXETiN  to 
(heck  among  the  industry  in  order 
to  get  the  point  of  view  of  leading 
personalities. 

If  it  is  true,  as  stated  by  one 
interpretation  of  the  report,  that 
a  point  of  saturation  in  electrical 
appliances  had  been  reached  be¬ 
fore  the  war,  this  would  indicate 
that  the  bulk  of  business  in  this 
field  would  be  confined  to  replace¬ 
ments.  With  replacements  alone 
no  appreciable  number  of  people 
(oidd  be  put  to  work  for  long.  How 
then,  would  this  industry  contri- 
l)ute  its  share  to  the  increased  na¬ 
tional  income  and  employment  that 
will  be  retpiired  to  maintain  our 
lexels  of  prosperity? 

Our  investigation  in  the  trade 
reveals  facts  and  opinions  from 
high  authoritative  sources  which  in 
no  sense  confirm  the  saturation 
point  of  view.  On  the  contrary, 
the  men  we  talked  with  are  highly 
o|)iimistic  over  the  chances  of  a 
rapidly  expanding  production  and 
distribution  to  meet  the  demand 
lot  products  which  will  be  available 
in  the  |)ostwar  period. 

rite  F'FC  report  shows  that  be- 
l<»re  the  war  three  firms  made  fifty 
peicent  ol  the  electrical  appliances. 


When  normal  manufacturing  oper¬ 
ations  are  resumed  the  old  line 
(ompanies  will  return  to  their 
former  operations,  probably  with 
expanded  activity.  Hut  distributors 
and  retailers  are  wondering  to  what 
extent  companies  new  in  the  field 
will  affect  the  industry:  old,  well 
established,  and  highly  productive 
manufacturers  have  declared  their 
intentions  of  entering  the  home 
appliance  field.  In  making  the  an- 
noumement  for  the  Aviation  Cor- 
{joration.  Executive  Vice-President 
William  F.  Wise  said,  "The  house¬ 
hold  appliance  manufacturing  plan 
will  supplement  the  corporation’s 
over-all  aircraft  parts  production 
and  will  broadly  diversify  postwar 
operations.’’ 

Who  Will  Make  Them? 

Immediately  following  the  end 
of  the  war  it  is  expected  there  will 
be  no  opportunity  to  develop  new 
models,  even  by  the  old  companies 
who  have  both  experience  and 
eipiipment.  First  production,  it  is 
beliesed,  will  be  concentrated  on 
present  models.  I'he  reconversion 
problems  which  confront  compan¬ 
ies  new  in  the  field  are  impossible 
to  estimate.  Some  distributors  fje- 
lieve  it  will  take  at  least  six  months 
for  the  old  maiiufactnrers  to  reach 
a  high  point  of  production  and  they 
say  two  years  will  lie  retpiired  liy 
those  new  in  the  industry. 

Another  factor  which  enters  the 
postwar  picture  is  the  extent  to 
whidi  utilities  will  sell  electrical 
appliances.  Of  those  who  definitely 
plan  such  activity,  how  many  will 


do  direct  selling  through  their  own 
sales  forte?  Will  (his  type  of  com¬ 
petition  include  a  complete  line  of 
major  appliances,  or  will  their  sales 
efforts  be  concentrated  on  load- 
bnilding  items? 

These  are  some  of  the  considera¬ 
tions  which  department  stores  must 
face  in  planning  their  appliance 
set-up  and  merchandising  program 
immediately  after  the  war. 

What  About  Distribution? 

Quoting  in  part  from  the  FTC 
report,  it  has  this  to  say  about  dis¬ 
tribution  costs:  “The  average  cost 
of  distribution  for  21  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  household  electrical  appli¬ 
ances,  with  aggregate  sales,  in  1939, 
of  .U  1(10,493,106,  was  18.54  cents 
(per  dollar  of  sales) ,  including 
outward  transportation  charges. 
Twenty-five  manufacturers  with  ag¬ 
gregate  sales  of  S228,l  16,217,  in 
1939,  excluding  outward  transpor¬ 
tation  charges,  averaged  15.84 
cents.  Provision  for  bad  debts  was 
0.23  cent  for  the  21  manufacturers, 
and  0.25  cent  for  the  25  manufac¬ 
turers.  'The  average  profit  per  dol¬ 
lar  of  sales  was  7.05  cents  for  the 
21  manufacturers  and  7.28  for  the 
25  mannfacturers.’’ 

Touching  on  retail  costs,  the  re¬ 
port  said:  “Eighty-two  retail  deal¬ 
ers  with  aggregate  sales  of  SI  1,625,- 
789,  in  1939,  had  an  average  cost 
of  distribution  of  30.51  cents.  The 
lowest  cost  was  27.61  cents  in  the 
South  Central  States,  30.47  cents 
in  the  North  .Atlantic  region,  31.67 
cents  in  the  North  Central  section, 
33.40  cents  in  the  South  .Atlantic, 
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and  33.52  cents  per  dollar  of  sales 
in  the  Pacific  Coast  States. 

“The  average  cost  of  distribution 
for  household  electrical  appliances 
from  the  manufacturer  through  the 
wholesaler  to  the  retailer  to  the 
consumer,  in  1939,  was  approxi¬ 
mately  53.35  cents  of  the  consum¬ 
er’s  dollar.  Of  this  total  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  cost  was  10.  It)  cents, 
w’holesaler  12.08  cents,  retail  dealer 
30.5  cents.  The  aserage  margin  of 
profit  was  4..50  cents  for  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  1.09  cents  lor  the  whole¬ 
saler,  and  1.1 1  cents  for  the  retailer, 
or  a  total  of  0.70  cents  out  of  each 
consumer’s  dollar.  Cionsetpiently 
the  total  margin  covering  cost  and 
profit  from  the  manufactuier  to  the 
consumer  was  00.1 1  cents.” 

Merchandise  Resources 

The  tpiesti«)n  of  distribution  will 
undoubtedly  be  one  of  great  im¬ 
portance  in  the  postwar  period.  De¬ 
partment  store  buyers  of  electrical 
appliances  and  distributors  expect 
that  the  old  established  manufac¬ 
turers  probably  will  allocate  their 
protlucts  during  the  shortage  peri¬ 
od  to  customers  on  the  basis  of 
their  purchases  in  1941.  Some  ex¬ 
ecutives  have  pointed  out,  how¬ 
ever,  that  if  a  few  big  buyers  get 
the  lion’s  share  of  available  mer¬ 
chandise,  this  policy  will  open 
wide  the  doors  for  other  manufac¬ 
turers  who  are  entering  the  field 
for  the  first  time.  Authoritative 
sources  ask  the  pttinted  question: 
'‘If  stores  are  unalile  to  obtain  from 
their  established  prewar  sources  ap¬ 
pliances  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
satisfy  initial  demand,  will  they  not 
turn  to  new  or  additional  resources? 
.\nd  will  not  this  have  a  decided 
influence  on  the  stimulation  of 
store  brands?’’ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  view  is 
expressed  that  the  distribution  or¬ 
ganization  already  well  establish¬ 
ed  will  have  preference:  that  de¬ 
mand  previously  created  for  na¬ 
tionally  known  merchandise  will 
persist,  and  that  institutional  ad¬ 
vertising  done  in  the  last  few  years 
by  the  old  manufacturers  will  carry 
over  to  postwar  days  when  well 
known  electrical  products  will  be 
available  once  more. 

Another  view  on  this  question 
is  the  belief  that  store  brands  will 
continue  to  increase.  One  elec¬ 
trical  appliance  buyer  for  an  out¬ 


standing  department  store  said  that 
store  brands  have  come  to  stay  and 
they  will  undoubtedly  be  greatly 
developed. 

One  hears  the  report  that  discus¬ 
sion  is  now  under  way  for  further 
and  extensive  development  of  store 
brands  through  a  (ooperatite  enter¬ 
prise  between  new  appliance  manu¬ 
facturers  and  department  store 
groups. 

HighCT  Prices  Forecast 

In  the  anticipated  highly  com¬ 
petitive  postwar  market,  prices  are 
expected  to  be  higher  than  before 
tfie  war.  In  a  survey  conducted  by 
“Modern  Industry”,  71  percent  of 
the  executives  interviewed  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  once  the 
early  reconversion  jteriod  ended, 
juices  would  fall  until  they  leveled 
off  at  13  jtercent  above  j)Ostwar 
jteriods.  Ooinjiared  with  1941  levels 
here  are  some  of  the  forecasts: 

Heating  etpiijiment— 5  to  20  jter- 
cent  higher,  droj)j)ing  to  10  per¬ 
cent  higher. 

Radios— Somewhat  higher,  no 
agreement  as  to  how  much. 

Electric  ranges— 20  to  30  jjercent 
higher,  drojtjjing  to  15  jiercent 
higher. 

Electric  refrigerators— 15  to  18 
jtercetit  higher,  drojjjjing  to  12  to 
15  Jjercent  higher. 

X’acuum  cleaners— 10  to  15  jjer¬ 
cent  higher,  drojjjjing  to  5  to  10 
Jjercent  higher. 

Potential  Market 

Every  apjjliance  dealer  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  is  hungry  for  merchandise.  All 
of  them  have  waiting  lists.  One 
dejjartment  store  buyer  said  there 
must  Ije  a  jjotential  market  for  ten 
million  refrigerators  and  three  or 
four  million  washers.  The  electric¬ 
ally  wired  homes  in  .\merica  that 
have  not  installed  ajjpliances  con¬ 
stitute  in  themselves  a  huge  po¬ 
tential  market. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  re- 
jjlacement  market,  but  in  all  rea¬ 
son  it  must  be  tremendous.  A  Cur¬ 
tis  Publishing  Comjjany  survey 
made  (jf  families  buying  mechan¬ 
ical  refrigerators  during  1940  shows 
that  73.5  percent  of  the  reasons 
given  for  rejjlacing  reflect  directly 
on  the  jjerformance  of  the  old  re¬ 
frigerator;  14.7  Jjercent  said  the  old 
box  was  too  small  or  two  large;  7.6 
Jjercent  wanted  a  new  or  more  mod¬ 
ern  one,  and  5  percent  had  moved. 


The  record-breaking  numljer  of 
marriages,  the  increasing  birth 
rate,  and  the  many  new  homes  that 
must  be  built  during  the  jjostwar 
era  all  indicate  a  sound  and  grow¬ 
ing  market  for  electrical  ajjjjli- 
ances. 

I’lie  growth  of  rural  electrifica¬ 
tion,  which  must  come  as  a  jjart 
of  jjostwar  develojjment,  takes  on 
added  significance  when  viewing 
the  Jjotential  market  lor  ajjjjliances. 


All  kinds  of  liguies  are  being  re¬ 
leased  on  jjrobable  building  activi¬ 
ties  after  the  war.  (iovernment 
jjlans  rejjoited  for  building  lujincs 
I  tin  into  Amos  and  .Andy  numbers. 
According  to  “Sur\ey  of  (airrent 
Business”,  jjublished  by  the  U.  S. 
Dejjartment  of  Cajinmerce,  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com¬ 
merce,  construction  in  1944,  ujj  to 
Ajjril,  amounted  to  319  million  dol¬ 
lars.  Of  this  the  farm  residential 
(onstruction  was  three  million  dol¬ 
lars. 

The  ajjjjroximate  schedule  «jf  a 
five  year  hotising  jjrojection,  jjidj- 
lished  in  “Wholesaler’s  Salesman”, 
is  based  on  a  carefid  check  of  data 
ctjinjjiled  by  the  country’s  leading 
authorities  and  indicates  that  hous¬ 
ing  constrtiction  can  be  exjjected 
to  develojj  as  follows,  after  the  war 
is  won: 

1st  vear-350,0()0  to  400,000  units. 

2d  year— 500,000  to  (j00,000  units. 

3d  year— 700,000  to  800,000  units. 

4th  year— 900,000  units. 

5th  year— 1,000,000  units  or  more. 

Expanding  Markets 

Based  on  its  extensive  surveys, 
“Electrical  Merchandising”  makes 
these  estimates  of  the  jjresent  and 
future  market: 

Needed  in  |anuary,  1944-4,100,- 
000  new  electric  refrigerators. 

Postwar  market  for  five  years— 
minimum  of  3,7.50,000  electric  re¬ 
frigerators  annually. 

.Needed  in  January,  1944— at 
least  2,500,000  new  electric  wash¬ 
ers  anti  at  least  140,000  irtjners. 

Postwar  market  for  five  years— 
minimum  of  2,300,000  electric 
washers  and  270,000  ironers  an¬ 
nually. 

Needed  in  January,  1944— ajj- 
jjioximately  775,000  new  electric 
ranges. 

Postwar  market  for  fice  years— 
May,  1944 
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LOCAL  NIWSPAPIt  ADS  that 

obtain  thr  frirndly  cooperation 
of  cuHtonirrH  are  available  to  all 
Kelvinator  tlealerH,  in  half  a  dozen 
economical  fiize*).  Thefte  |>ertM>nal- 
ized  "Better  (iare — Less  Repair*’ 
adit  take  customent  into  your  con¬ 


fidence,  ask  their  help  by  playinfc 
up  the  free  "L'ltent’  (>uideit*'.  And 
they  stress  the  "expert  service  at 
fair  prices’’  offered  by  factory - 
authorized  Kelvinator  dealers. 


Awarded  Propa/far  D'niuon, 
Nath-Kmivinator  Corporation. 


BITTIt  CAIB-LBSS  RIBAII 


is  the  theme  of  the  two  I'sers’ 
(iuides  on  l>oth  refriaerators  and 
electric  ranaes.  Kach  (>uide  tells 
housewives  how  to  keep  these  ap- 


The  third  war  summer  presents 
thr  arratrst  maintenance  and  re¬ 
pair  problems  ever  fared  by  ap¬ 
pliance  dealers.  To  help  them 
throiiah  this  critical  year,  Kelvin¬ 
ator  offers  its  1944  'L  artime  Ser¬ 
vice  proaram.  Fully  described  in 
its  plan  Imok — "Keepina  Friends 
Throuah  'L  artime  .Service’’ — it 
suaaests  how  and  where  to  obtain 
new  men;  how  to  train  them;  how 


to  handle  customers  to  obtain 
friendly  coo|icratinn;  and  shows 
material  from  national  maaazine 
ads  to  dealer  letters  to  help  the 
dealer  over  the  service  hump  this 
summer.  (Comprehensive and  com¬ 
plete,  the  Kelvinator  Wartime 
.Service  1‘roarani  is  offered  at  a 
time  when  it  is  must  seriously 
needed! 


pliances  o|>eratina  efficiently — 
aives  a  check  list  of  the  ten  most 
imiMirtanI  thinas  to  do  before 
needlessly  callina  a  service  man. 


NIW  MAGAZINI  ADS  dramatize  the 
refriaerator  dealers’  determination  to 
keep  owners  "in  refriaeration*’  and 
"ciMtkina  facilities’’  for  the  duration. 
Kreakina  in  June  and  July — just  when 
the  service  rush  will  be  heaviest — their 
hia  job  is  to  aain  the  iinderstandina 
andco<i|>eration  of  customers  if  their  ser¬ 
vice  calls  cannot  be  handled  promptly. 
These  strikina  color  ads  will  appear  in 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  McCmIVs, 
Better  Homen  &  Oardenn,  (iood  House- 
keepinp.  Household,  True  Story  and 
American  Home! 


ImhEAglflTg 


•  IVKION  OP  NASM.KItVtNAf  OI  CORAOBAIIOM 
■••••a*  •  lUtwmaaa  •  •ataoiv  •  OMiaa  a«Aia«  l«a»laa 
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PATTERN  FOR  POSTWAR 


a  iniiiinuiin  ot  785, (MM)  clcciric 
ranges  annually. 

Several  well  known  inanulactur- 
ers  are  making  national  surveys  to 
determine  the  probable  postwar 
l)usiness.  A  recent  study  ol  one 
(ompany  indicates  that  an  annual 
aterage  of  78  percent  more  elec¬ 
trical  household  appliances  will  be 
sold  during  the  first  live  postwar 
years  than  were  distributed  in 
either  of  the  peak  vears  of  1910 
and  1911. 

rite  survey  covered  1!5  appliances 
and  was  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  first  postwar  vear  esti¬ 
mated  woitld  be  the  first  year  iti 
which  itulustry  woitld  be  ftee  to 
pr<*duce  without  restrictiotts  «)f  gov- 
ertitttetit  control  or  titaterial  short¬ 
ages. 

Following  are  the  average  in- 
< teases  iti  sales  of  13  dilferetu  ap- 
pliatices  estimated  frottt  this  survev 
lor  the  first  five  postwar  years  as 
tompared  with  the  average  sales 
for  1940  and  1941,  with  all  per- 
cetitages  representing  anticijtated 
ittcreases; 

Refrigerators,  48  percent:  ranges, 
72;  water  heaters,  118;  washers,  97: 
ironers,  183;  fans.  29;  vacuutu 
cleaners,  07:  small  air  conditioners, 
138;  roasters,  30;  irons.  58;  small 


but  lor  Iree/ing  atid  storing  food 
and  for  cooling  milk.” 

According  to  the  fmdittgs  ot  a 
(ptestionnaire  sent  to  (omttiercial 
utilities  bv  the  Edison  Electric  In- 
stilitte.  these  organ i/.al ions  will  l)e 
able  to  connect  1  19,0(M)  larms  na¬ 
tionally  in  1914,  pnniding  mate¬ 
rials  and  manpower  are  a\ailable. 

The  number  of  miles  of  line  re- 
tpiired  to  connect  these  customers 
is  esiiiiWited  at  .30,000.  and  the  con- 
siriution  tost  at  817,000,000.  .Ap¬ 
proximately  70  percent  of  the  cus¬ 
tomers  retpiesiing  electric  service 
are  within  the  one  mile  or  less 
from  present  existitig  littes.  Edisoti 
Electric  Institute  reports  the  tuttn- 
ber  of  larttis  served  in  tbe  United 
.State.s,  December  31,  1943.  as  fol¬ 
lows:  By  electric  utility  coitipanies, 
l.tiOO.OOO;  RE.\  cooperatives.  800- 
000;  tmtnicipal  power  systetns,  88,- 
000;  district  and  governtiient  ;tgen- 
cies.  38,000,  tnaking  a  total  of  2,- 
58(i.000. 

Based  on  the  actual  purchases 
by  50,421  of  the  fartus  that  were 
wired  in  the  first  ten  and  a  half 
tnotuhs  of  1939.  the  Rural  Elec¬ 
trification  .\dministratioti  cotn- 
piled  the  figures  in  the  table  be¬ 
low  t(»  show  what  appliances  newly- 
wired  farms  buv: 


APPLIAXCE 

XUMliEIt 

PERCEST 

Iron 

-12.3(H) 

84.2 

Radio  (non-battery) 

11,41)0 

82.4 

Wasliing  machine 

29.600 

58.9 

Refrigerator 

16,200 

32.3 

Toaster 

15.600 

31.0 

(leaner  (floor  tvpe) 

10.700 

21.3 

Hot  Plate 

9,650 

19.2 

Cajffee-inaker 

.3.170 

(i.3 

Range 

1,560 

3.1 

Roaster 

.  855 

1.7 

'Vater  Heater  (tank) 

604 

1.2 

appliances.  00;  water  coolers,  82: 
and  dishwashers,  818. 

The  Farm  Market 

.\n  appliance  buyer  whose  store 
serxes  a  wide  farming  area  declared 
that  farmers  are  going  to  spend 
plenty  t)f  money  for  electric  re¬ 
frigeration  after  the  war.  “I'he 
end  of  this  war,”  said  he,  “will  find 
farmers  with  far  less  debt  and  much 
more  money  than  they  have  ever 
had.  I'o  be  sure,  they  are  cautious 
spenders  but  they  know  what  they 
xvant,  and  right  now  they  want  re¬ 
frigeration  not  only  for  the  home 


W'heu  it  is  considered  that  ihe.-)e 
purchases  were  made  by  farmers  on 
prewar  incomes,  an  estimate  of  post- 
xvar  business  among  newly-wired 
farms  assumes  significant  propor¬ 
tions. 

Refrigerator  Trends 

“Long  before  the  xvar  people 
were  asking  for  larger  sized  re¬ 
frigerators,”  said  a  buyer  for  a  large 
department  store.  “.Many  families 
made  a  mistake  by  first  selecting 
too  small  a  box.  .Starting  about 
193()  most  people  wanted  the  six 
cubic  foot  box.  In  1941  the  7  cubic 


foot  cabinet  was  starting  to  sell 
pretty  well.  1  think  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  |K)stwar  demand 
will  be  for  the  larger  sizes.  1  ex¬ 
pet  t,  UK),”  he  added,  “to  see  a  de¬ 
mand  for  a  large  cabinet  size  in¬ 
cluding  a  low  temperature  frozen 
storage  compaiiment;  maybe  there 
will  l)e  a  separate  home  cold  storage 
cabinet.  1  know  a  lot  of  customers 
I  coidd  sell  a  second  home  storage 
tabinel.” 

.\s  new  relrigerator  models  ;ue 
developed  and  become  popidar,  the 
old  models  become  obsolete,  rims 
the  replacement  market  grows  with 
advancement  in  refrigeration. 


Will  There  Be  Enough  Power?  i 

! 

In  the  exent  that  the  tremendous 
postxvar  demaiul  lor  electrical  ap¬ 
pliances  could  be  met,  xvill  the 
present  facilities  of  utility  com-  ^ 

panics  be  sufficient  to  generate  the 
poxx'er  necessary  to  run  all  the  ad-  ( 

ditional  irons,  the  xvashing  ma-  ! 

chines,  cleaners  and  other  things  . 

that  millions  of  xvomen  in  America  | 

xvant  and  xvill  have  the  money  to  j 

buy? 

“.Ambitious  and  enthusiastic  sales  L 

managers  are  looking  forxvard  to 
a  sudden  and  extensixe  boom  in 
the  appliances  market  immediately  ^ 

following  an  armistice,”  said  an 
executixe  of  one  utility  company. 

“Xo  doubt  there  xvill  l;e  the  need  ; 

of  many  replacements,  as  produc-  * 

lion  of  these  articles  has  almost 
ceased  since  Pearl  Harbor.  Ehe 
extension  of  this  business  into  nexv 
lields,  however,  may  be  met  xvith 
some  difficulties  unforeseen  by 
manufacturers  and  salesmen.  < 

“Ehose  xvho  are  carrying  the 
responsibility  of  production  and 
distribution  of  utility  services,”  he 
said,  “realize  the  need  of  great  ex¬ 
tensions  in  the  generating  and  dis¬ 
tribution  facilities,  if  the  sales  dc-  | 
pariments’  dreams  of  postxvar  busi-  1 

ness  are  to  come  true.”  I 

“Well,”  xve  asked,  “xvhat's  stop-  | 

ping  you?” 

“The  problem,”  he  answered, 

“sets  up  the  following  factors;  Xexv  ! 

inxestment  money:  available  mate-  f 

rial:  confiscatory  taxes;  bureaucra-  j 

tic  interference;  threat  of  govern-  t 

ment  ownership;  and  political  rate  | 

control.  .All  these  issues  must  be  f 

kept  in  mind,”  he  insisted,  “and  it 
is  not  too  early  to  start  xvorking  I 
on  the  solution  at  this  time.”  I 
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How  Any  City  Can  Avail  Itself  of 
NRDGA’s  Sales  Promotion  School 


l{\  Li.Kwn.i.vN  Harriks, 
Matia^rer, 

Salt's  l*roinoti()H  Dii’ision 

Thanks  to  the  lull  and  active 
support  ol  leaders  in  the 
newspaper,  letail  store  pro¬ 
motion,  and  radio  l)roadcastinff 
lields,  a  Scliool  (amrse  in  Retail 
Advertising  has  been  developed  by 
NRlXiA's  Sales  Promotion  Divi¬ 
sion. 

Inasinnch  as  this  sort  ol  training, 
on  a  wide  and  ellective  scale,  has 
never  been  oHered  belore,  its  ob- 
\ious  value  should  prove  a  Ixxtn 
to  the  three  supporting  agencies 
as  well  as  to  all  newcomers  in  this 
highly  sjx'ciali/.ed  branch  ol  busi¬ 
ness. 

No  more  striking  illustration  ol 
the  urgent  need  ol  such  a  scIkk)! 
could  be  cited  than  the  lact  that 
more  than  thirty  cities,  without 
having  had  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  detailed  program,  have  already 
applied  lor  the  course. 

Permanent  Usefulness 

I'he  material  developetl  is  ol  such 
a  basic  character  that  its  value 
will  not  be  lessened  with  the  pas¬ 
sage  ol  time,  and  it  has  already 
been  suggested  that  when  the  scIuk*! 
course  has  Ixen  completed  in  any 
given  city,  the  visual  material  Ite 
made  available  to  local  (ommer- 
cial  high  sc1um)1s  lor  extended  use. 

Any  city  in  the  United  .States 
may  avail  itsell  ol  the  lacilities  ol 
this  new  school,  whose  general  sub¬ 
jects  will  cover  .Advertising  Pro¬ 
duction,  the  .Mechanics  ol  .\dver- 
lising.  Display  in  Retail  Stores  and 
the  Use  ol  Radio  in  Retail  .\d- 
vertising. 

I'he  only  prere<piisite  lor  active 
participation  is  that  each  city  must 
set  up  a  Committee  consisting  ol; 
1)  a  newspaper,  2)  a  department 
store,  3)  a  radio  station. 

When  this  committee  has  been 
established  and  has  sent  in  its  writ¬ 
ten  application,  accompanied  by 
check  to  cover  expenses,  the  full 
school  program  will  be  forwarded, 
on  or  alx)ut  the  first  ol  .September. 
The  exact  cost  in  each  case  will 


be  determined  by  the  size  of  the 
popidation  ol  the  city  using  it. 
This  has  been  worked  out  on  the 
following  basis: 

Cities  up  to  .■)0,()0()  population  .S.5() 

I  rom.  at), 000  to  100.000  “  100 

From  lOO.(MK)  to  1  ,>0.000  "  150 

Cities  o\ei  150,00  “  200 

riiese  charges  (o\er  the  tom- 
plete  (ost  lot  the  Sdiool,  although 
additional  costs  may  ol  course  be 
incurred,  at  the  discretion  ol  the 
local  committee,  in  elaborating  on 
tl'.e  initial  set-up. 

Some  cities  have  indicated  a  de¬ 
sire  to  charge  an  admission  lee, 
this  to  cover,  among  other  things, 
a  modest  dinner  or  party  lor  grad¬ 
uates.  .Admission  lees  would  be 
cpiite  in  order,  but  would  be  up 
to  the  individual  city. 

rite  ,Schtx)l  Caturse  will  appear 
in  a  complete  package,  consisting  ol 
approximately  24  blowups— size  31)" 
by  40"— giving  the  necessary  visual 
presentation  lor  students,  thus 
making  the  lidlest  use  ol  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  “sight  teaching”.  The  en¬ 
tire  course  will  be  presented  in  a 
single  bcK)k,  dividecl  into  sections. 
Each  student  will  receive  one  c)l 
these  books— lor  re\  iew  and  luture 
reference  c)n  completion  ol  the 
Sc  hool  course. 

Teaching  Personnel 

School  instructors  will  l)e  re¬ 
cruited  by  the  committee  in  charge 
and  will  necessarily  include  a  news¬ 
paper  cc>mjx)sing  rcM>m  man,  an  ad- 
\ertising  manager  and  a  clis|>lay 
manager  from  the  cle|)artment 
stores  in  the  participating  cities, 
and  a  representative  from  the  local 
ladio  station. 

Each  instructor  will  receise  a 
comj>lete  jxntlolio,  containing  the 
complete  course  with  directions,  so 
that  there  need  lx*  no  concern 
about  intensive  preparatory  work. 
.An  instructor  will,  as  a  matter  ol 
fact,  lx*  eejuipped  to  assume  charge 
on  the  shortest  jx>ssible  notice,  but 
it  is  of  course  essential  that  he  be 
familiar  with  advertising  pro¬ 
cedures. 


1  hirty  cities  have  already 
;  subscribed  lor  the  school  pro- 
j  gram  which  .Mr.  Harries  an- 
j  nounced  at  the  .Sales  Promo- 
!  tion  Ulinic.  1  he  idea  grew  out 
I  ol  a  recognition  that  advertis- 
'  ing  and  selling  will  be  increas¬ 
ingly  important  alter  the  war. 
Its  instantaneous  popularity 
i  with  store  men  is  a  tribute  to 
the  comprehensiveness  and 
j  simplicity  ol  the  working 
material  and  program. 


4  he  .St  hcx)l  program  has  been 
divided  into  three*  pat  ls- 

1.  .Newspaper  Production 

2.  Radio  Techniejues 

3.  Display 

I'he  initial  plan  called  lor  six 
sclicx)!  sessions,  but  this  may  be 
shortened  or  extended,  as  the  in¬ 
dividual  city  may  elect.  Eor  in¬ 
stance,  Newspaper  Production  may 
be  covered  in  two  night  sessions,  or 
it  may  lx*  treated  as  an  independent 
subject,  cxcupying  as  many  as  lour 
sessions.  I  bis  will  be  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  committee,  the  only 
controlling  factor  ujxjii  which  the 
sponsors  insist  being  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  (a)mmittee— represent¬ 
ing  newspapers,  department  stores 
and  radicj  statiotis. 

Ciooperators 

The  Sales  Promotion  Schex)!  plan 
was  developed  and  completed  with 
the  aid  ol  the  Newsjjaper  -Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  .Assexiation,  the 
.New  A'ork  I'inies,  Life  .Magazine, 
the  National  .Assexiation  ol  liroad- 
casters,  prominent  Display  .Mana¬ 
gers  from  outstanding  retail  stores 
and  Metro  .Assexiated  Services. 

4'hc*  motivating  idea  back  ol  the 
development  and  launching  ol  the 
.Schex)!  is  the  knowledge  that  in¬ 
numerable  stores  have  had  to  em¬ 
ploy  inexperienced  and  uninlormed 
staff  personnel,  and  have  no  present 
means  of  teaching  these  |x*ople  the 
(Continued  on  page  .52) 
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OP  A  Might  Give  Democracy  a  Trial 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


ness  leaders  of  the  country  together 
and  say  something  like  this; 

“li«)ys,  you  ail  know  what  a  seri¬ 
ous  inHation  would  tlo  to  you 
and  your  customers.  You  do  not 
want  that  and  the  government 
does  not  want  it.  ()P.\  has  been 
given  authority  to  control  prices 
but  that  is  a  job  which  no  agency 
in  itself  can  accomplish.  Our 
economy  is  too  vast  anil  complex 
to  be  controlled  from  Washing¬ 
ton.  It  can  only  be  done  by  gov¬ 
ernment  and  business  accejjting 
the  resjjonsibility  on  a  partner¬ 
ship  basis,  rite  Price  Control 
.Act  contemplates  something  like 
that.  Therefon;.  I  want  your 
help.  1  want  you  to  tell  me  how 
to  do  this  job.  I  will  meet  you 
on  even  terms.  I  will  trust  you 
until  I  find  you  are  unworthy  of 
trust.  Tell  me  how  to  control 
prices  in  your  various  trades  and 
industries  and  I  will  either  take 
your  advice  or  undertake  to  show 
you  why  your  suggestions  are  not 
sounil  and  proper.” 

Can  anyone  doubt  such  an  ap¬ 
peal  would  be  met  with  the  best 
that  business  has  to  give?  Can  any¬ 
one  doubt  the  cause  of  price  control 
woidd  be  infinitely  bettered? 

Censorship  Parallel 

Let  us  take  an  example.  Several 
months  ago  it  was  announced  from 
a  government  wartime  bureau  that 
the  newspapers  of  the  country  had 
gone  much  tiM)  far  in  imposing  a 
voluntary  censorship  upon  their 
own  operations.  There  had  been 
no  mandatory  censorship.  It  was 
voluntary  and  the  newspapers  had 
unnecessarily  hampered  their  own 
operation  by  failing  to  print  much 
news  which  they  might  have  given 
the  public,  because  their  voluntary 
censorship  was  so  much  stricter 
than  a  mandatory  censorship  woidd 
have  been. 

Newspaper  publishers  are  no  dif¬ 
ferent  from  retail  merchants.  The 
competition  to  print  the  news  is 
even  keener  than  the  competition 
of  retailers  to  make  sales.  If  the 
newspapers  could  thus  punctilious¬ 
ly  serve  the  nation’s  cause  with  no 
more  control  than  this  voluntary 
censorship,  then  the  possibilities 


in  voluntary  cooperation  with  the 
()1*.\  are  limitless. 

However,  we  ilo  not  suggest  only 
voluntary  control  of  prices.  We 
favor  government  control  of  prices 
during  the  emergency.  Instead, 
however,  rf)f  a  lot  of  men  down  in 
()1*.\  spending  months  in  theoriz¬ 
ing  about  a  contemplated  price 
regulation,  it  would  be  an  economy 
of  time,  effort  and  patriotic  devo¬ 
tion.  to  ask  business  how  to  do  the 
job  and  then  accept  the  cooperation 
of  business  in  the  doing  of  it. 

We  think  no  one  can  read  the 
Price  Control  .Act  itself  without 
receiving  the  strong  impression  that 
the  Congress  intended  price  con¬ 
trol  should  be  an  adventure  in 
which  government  and  business 
would  go  forward  together  as  part¬ 
ners.  .As  you  know,  the  .Act  pro- 
\  ides  the  .Administrator  may  co¬ 
operate  with  and  enter  into  “vol- 
untarv  agreements”  with  individ¬ 
uals.  groups  and  associations.  .Sure- 
Iv  there  was  some  purpose  behind 


Commercial  Controls  Corp. 

FRO.M  now  on.  as  the  result  of 
action  taken  late  last  month  at  a 
meeting  of  stockholders,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Postal  Meter  Company  will 
be  known  as  Commercial  C.ontrols 
Clorporation.  .Accoriling  to  Presi¬ 
dent  (Charles  R.  Ogsbury,  the 
ihange  in  name  was  prompted  by 
the  belief  that  it  is  more  descrip¬ 
tive  of  the  broadened  field  of  opera¬ 
tion  on  which  the  organization  is 
entering. 

Travellers 

NRDG.A  President,  Edward  N. 
■Allen  and  Lew  Hahn,  General 
.Manager,  left  early  this  month  for 
a  visit  to  a  number  of  cities  be¬ 
tween  .New  York  and  the  Pacific 
coast.  Too  bad,  they  said  as  they 
left,  we  cannot  on  this  trip  visit 
e\erv  community  where  our  mem¬ 
bers  have  stores.  Time  and  condi¬ 
tions  make  it  impossible.  They’ll 
have  completed  their  circuit  early 
in  June. 


that  provision,  the  {xtssibilities  ol 
which  never  have  Iteen  explored. 

The  OP.A  economist,  Galbraith, 
now  missing  from  his  former  place, 
expressed  what  apparently  is  OP.A’s 
point  of  view  when  he  said  to  the 
writer:  “Hut  gox>ernment  has  to 
govern.”  He  didn’t  say  there  are 
many  kinds  of  government,  includ¬ 
ing  Hitler’s  type,  and  that  that 
government  is  most  efficient  which 
shows  its  ability  to  achieve  its  ob¬ 
jectives  most  completely  and  at 
least  cost. 

Having  tried  autocratic  rule  with¬ 
out  conspicuous  success,  we  think 
Mr.  Bowles  now  would  do  well  to 
mix  a  little  of  the  democratic  con¬ 
cept  into  the  operation  of  OPA. 

But  we  started  out  to  write  a 
piece  about  the  coming  invasion 
and  the  willingness  to  sacrifice  our 
individual  interests  for  the  sake  of 
the  nation  and  its  fighting  men 
which  must  characterize  the  retail 
trade.  Well,  it  merely  indicates 
the  way  in  whiih  men  today  are 
torn  between  their  patriotic  ideals 
and  their  need  to  defend  their  lib¬ 
erties. 


Textile  Dictionary 

.A  POGKE'T-SIZED  Dictionarv 
of  Textile  Terms  which  retailers 
will  find  mighty  handy  in  under¬ 
standing  many  of  the  new  terms  of 
construction  and  finishes  in  con¬ 
nection  with  woven  and  knitted 
fabrics  is  published  by  Dan  River 
Mills. 

Ghristmas  Gifts 

The  War  Production  Board  is 
making  its  Ghristmas  plans  early. 
.Arrangements  are  being  made  now, 
according  to  announcement  just 
issued,  so  that  soldiers  stationed 
overseas  may  do  their  shopping 
early.  .A  catalog  will  be  issued  to 
members  of  the  armed  forces  sta¬ 
tioned  outside  the  United  .States,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine 
Corps  and  Coast  Guard,  from  which 
the  fighters  may  order  gifts  to  be 
delivered  to  friends  and  relatives 
in  the  United  States. 


What’s  Going  On 

(Continued  from  page  30) 
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Mohawk  Products  and  Service  are  brought  to  you  by  the  greatest  Distributing 
Organization  ever  assembled  in  the  Carpet  Industry 


ALA.,  Birmingham  3 — Renard  Linoleum  &  Rug  Co. 
CAL.,  Fresno  8 — D.  N.  Gr  E.  Walter  Cr  Co. 

CAL.,  Los  Angeles  1^ — Butler  Bros. 

Los  Angeles  14 — D.  N.  Cr  E.  Walter  Gr  Co. 
CAL.,  San  Francisco  19 — Butler  Bros. 

San  Francisco  6 — D.  N.  Gr  E.  Walter  &  Co. 
COL.,  Denver  2 — Renard  Linoleum  Cr  Rug  Co. 
CONN.,  New  Haven  1  1 — Colman  Levin  Co. 

FLA.,  Jacksonville  6 — Peaslee-Caulbert  Corp. 
FLA.,  Miami  36 — Irving  Distributors,  Inc. 

Miami  27 — Peaelee-Caulbert  Corp. 

CA.,  Atlanta  3 — Peaslee-Caulbert  Corp. 

ILL,  Chicago  8 — Clabman  Bros. 

Chicago  54 — Neidhoefer  &  Co. 

Chicago  54 — Renard  Linoleum  &  Rug  Co. 
INO.,  Evansville  10 — Small  Cr  Schelosky  Co. 

IND.,  lndianaF>olis4 — Renard  Linoleum  &  Rug  Co. 
IND.,  Richmond — The  Adam  H.  Bartel  Co.,  Tnc. 
lA.,  Des  Moines  9 — Renard  Linoleum  Gr  Rug  Co. 

Des  Moines  8 — SchmittCrHenry  Mfg.Co.,  Inc. 
KY.,  Louisville  2 — Otis  Hidden  Co..  Inc. 

Louisville  1 — Peaslee-Caulbert  Corp. 

LA.,  Monroe — Monroe  Hardware  Co. 

LA.,  New  Orleans  1 3 — Renard  LinoleumGr  RugCo. 
MD.,  Baltimore  3 — Butler  Bros. 

Baltimore  1 — J.  J.  Haines  Gr  Co. 

MASS.,  Boston  14 — Colman  Levin  Co. 

Boston  10 — Pr^ott  Gr  Co. 
mass.,  Springfield  4 — colman  Levin  Co. 


MICH.,  Detroit — Buhl  Sons  Co. 

Detroit  26 — Lott  Gr  Ceckler 
MICH.,  Crand  Rapids  2 — Lott  Cr  Ceckler 
MINN.,  Minneapolis  3 — Butler  Bros. 

Minneapolis  5 — Lasher  Carpet  Cr  Lino.  Co. 
MO.,  Kansas  City  8 — -Renard  Linoleum  Gr  Rug  Co. 
MO.,  St.  Louis  3 — Renard  Linoleum  Cr  Rug  Co. 
MONT.,  Butte — F.  E.  Buck  Sales  Co. 

NEB.,  Omaha  1— Orchard  Cr  Wilhelm  Co. 

N.Y.,  Binghamtorv— Columbia  Jobbing  Co. 

N.Y.,  Buffalo  3 — Lott  Cr  Ceckler 
Buffalo  5 — H.  D.  Taylor  Co. 

N.Y.,  New  York  City  16 — Crockett  Cr  Buss.  Inc. 

New  York  City  16— Lack  Carpet  Co.,  Inc. 

N.Y.,  Rochester  4 — Columbia  Distributors.  Inc. 

N.Y.,  Syracuse  16 — Columbia  Distributors.  Inc. 

N.Y.,  Utica  4 — Columbia  Distributors,  Inc. 

N.  C.,  Asheville — Allison-Erwin  Co. 

N.  C.,  Charlotte  1 — Allison-Erwin  Co. 

N.  C.,  High  Point — Allison-Erwin  Co. 

OHIO,  Cincinnati  2 — Renard  Linoleum  &  Rug  Co. 
OHIO,  Cleveland  15 — Lott  Gr  Ceckler 
OHIO,  Columbus  1 5 — Renard  Linoleum  Gr  Rug  Co. 
OKLA.,  Oklahoma  City  I — Peaslee-Caulbert  Corp. 

Oklahoma  City  2 — Renard  Linoleum  Gr  RugCo. 
ORE.,  Portland  8 — Marshall-Wells  Co. 

Portland  4 — D.  N.  Cr  E.  Walter  Gr  Co. 

PA.,  Allentown — Columbia  Jobbing  Co. 

PA..  Eric— H.  D.  Taylor  Co. 


PA.,  Harrisburg — Capital  Bedding  Co. 

PA.,  Philadelphia  6 — Butler  Bros. 

Philadelphia  7 — S.  Wolf  Cr  Sons 
PA.,  Pittsburgh  22 — Felix  Half  Gr  Bro.,  Inc. 

Pittsburgh  22 — Ceo.  Wehn  Cr  Co. 

PA.,  Reading — Columbia  Jobbing  Co. 

PA.,  Scranton — Columbia  Jobbing  Co. 

R.  I.,  Providence  3 — Colman  Levin  Co. 

S.  C..  Creenville — Allison-Erwin  Co. 

TENN.,  Chattanooga  2 — Southern  Furn.  Sales  Co. 
TENN.,  Knoxville  & — Southern  Furn.  Sales  Co. 
TENN..  Memphis  3 — Renard  Linoleum  Cr  Rug  Co. 
TEX.,  Dallas  I — Peaslee-Caulbert  Corp. 

Dallas  I — Renard  Linoleum  Cr  Rug  Co. 

TEX.,  El  Paso — El  Paso  Whsle.  Carpet  Gr  Furn.  Co.,  Inc. 
TEX.,  Houston  I — Peaslee-Caulbert  Corp. 

Houston  2 — Renard  Linoleum  Gr  Rug  Co. 

TEX.,  San  Antonio  6 — Peaslee-Caulbert  Corp. 
UTAH,  Salt  Lake  City — D.  N.  Gr  E.  Walter  Gr  Co. 
VA.,  Norfolk — J.  J.  Haines  Cr  Co. 

VA..  Richmond — J.  J.  Haines  Gr  Co. 

WASH.,  Seattle  14 — Marshall  Wells  Co. 

Seattle  1 — D.  N.  Gr  E.  Walter  Gr  Co. 
WASH.,  Spokane — Marshall-Wells  Co. 

S^kane  8 — D.  N.  Gr  E.  Walter  Cr  Co. 
W.VA.,  Charleston  2 1  — Cuthrie-Morris-Campbell  Co. 
W.VA.,  Huntington  7 — Watts.  Ritter  Gr  Co. 

W.VA.,  Parkersburg — Cuthrie-Morris-Campbell  Co. 
Wise.,  Milwaukee  3 — Neidhoefer  Cr  Co. 
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ADVERTISING  AND 

The  EtioNOMic  Effects  of  Ad¬ 
vertising— Neil  H.  Borden,  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Advertising,  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration,  Har¬ 
vard  University.  Richard  D.  Irwin, 
Inc.,  Chicago;  pp.  988;  S6.00. 

IN  this  exhaustive  study  of  the 
many  elements  which  go  to 
make  up  the  science  of  advertising,” 
made  possible  by  a  generous  gift 
of  Mrs.  Erickson  to  the  Harvard 
Business  School  as  a  memorial  to 
her  husband,  .\lfred  \V.  Erickson,” 
the  author  and  his  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  have  done  an  excellent  job 
of  collecting,  examining,  analyzing 
and  evaluating  great  quantities  of 
pertinent  material  gathered  from 
many  sources.  Dealing  with  the 
marketing  and  advertising  experi¬ 
ences  of  many  of  the  nation’s  lead¬ 
ing  advertisers  of  many  ditferent 
kinds  of  products  the  observations 
presented  are  based  on  and  con¬ 
nected  directly  with  the  facts 
develofied  by  the  study.  .\ny  un¬ 
easiness  that  might  be  created  by 
the  title  in  the  minds  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  profession  is  promptly  re¬ 
moved  in  the  opening  statement  by 
the  advisory  committee  setting 
forth  that  it  is  concerned  in  its 
analysis  with  examining  the  eco- 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE 

BUYING  SKILL  is  adjudged  the 
most  important  factor  in  the  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  of  table  linen  de¬ 
partments,  according  to  a  survey 
report  issued  last  month  by  the 
Marketing  Research  Department  of 
Rosemary  Sales.  In  a  monograph 
entitled,  “Planning  the  Future  of 
Your  Linen  Department”,  Rose¬ 
mary  presents  the  results  of  three 
months  of  interviews  with  the  retail 
trade.  Phases  of  the  operation 
which  rcc|uire  planning  and  action 
now  are  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Too  much  conservatism  is  ap¬ 
parent  in  merchandise  selection.  It 
is  suggested  that  the  average  store 
might  profitably  survey  and  analyze 
its  particular  customers’  buying 
preferences. 

2.  A  parallel  oppiortunity  for  im- 


FREE  ENTERPRISE 

nomic  problems  of  advertising 
within  the  framework  of  the  capi¬ 
talistic  system  of  free  enterprise. 
However,  it  by  no  means  follows 
the  committee  goes  on,  that  the 
findings  are  wholly  devoid  of  sig¬ 
nificance  to  those  who  advocate 
some  other  form  of  social  organi¬ 
zation.  Advertising,  it  emphasizes, 
serves  certain  functional  purposes 
in  any  economy,  whether  the  re¬ 
gime  be  one  of  private  capitalism 
or  of  state  socialism.  Thus,  having 
disposed  of  any  intent  to  criticize 
or  condemn  advertising  as  an  eco¬ 
nomic  tool  it  proceeds  to  explore 
in  great  detail  its  sound  practices, 
treating  with  such  subjects  as  the 
Development  and  Growth  of  .\d- 
vertising;  Utilization  of  .Advertis¬ 
ing  by  Business;  The  Effect  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  on  the  Demand  for  Prod¬ 
ucts  and  Services;  Effects  on  Mar¬ 
keting  and  Production  costs;  Prices 
and  Pricing  Practices,  and  Adver¬ 
tising  as  a  Guide  to  Consumption, 
including  the  Consumers  Appraisal 
of  Advertising  and  a  summary  of 
the  author’s  reactions  to  the  rele¬ 
vant  facts  developed  by  the  study. 
It  has  special  interest  for  retail 
advertising  men. 

-J.VV.H. 


LINEN  DEPARTMENT 

provement  is  suggested  in  the  train¬ 
ing  of  selling  personnel  who  too 
often,  according  to  the  report, 
“know  staple  merchandise  but  do 
little  to  inspire  customers  in  the 
selection  of  style  or  fashion  goods.” 

3.  Modernization  of  department 
layouts,  fixtures  and  displays  is 
called  for. 

4.  Coordination  of  buying,  pro¬ 
motion  and  displays  with  other 
home  accessories  sections  is  desir¬ 
able. 

Analyzing  the  buying  motives  of 
customers  in  this  department,  Rose¬ 
mary  points  out  since  25%  of  pur¬ 
chases  are  for  gift  purposes,  more 
attention  to  this  factor  in  promo¬ 
tion  and  displays  would  be  war¬ 
ranted. 

-H.  K.  M. 


GOODWILL  EFFORT 

IN  .AN  endeavor  to  hold  store 
g«x)d-will  through  courteous  con¬ 
sumer-retailer  relations,  The  Sul¬ 
tana  Hosiery  Company  sent  the  fol¬ 
lowing  “Notice  on  Store  Policy”  to 
the  managers  of  their  hosi«ry  chain 
shops: 

“There  has  never  been  a  war  in 
all  the  history  of  the  world  that  did 
not  end  at  some  time  or  another. 
This  war  is  not  going  to  be  an  ex¬ 
ception.  An  end  to  this  conflict  will 
come  s<M)n,  we  hope,  and  when  it 
d<xfs  we  will  need  the  good  will 
of  our  customers  and  Heavens 
knows  we  shall  need  plenty  of  it. 

“You  have  no  doubt  observed  the 
indifferent  attitude  and,  on  many 
occasions,  discourteous  manner  on 
the  part  of  salesclerks  working  be¬ 
hind  the  counters  of  many  fine  re¬ 
tail  establishments.  Such  treatment 
of  customers  is  positive  suicide  for 
these  firms  and  will  be  remembered 
by  customers  long  after  the  war  is 
over. 

“Managers  are  urged  to  keep  a 
close  check  on  the  behavior  of  our 
girls  towards  customers  as  it  is  de¬ 
sired  that  we  do  not  fall  into  the 
class  of  store  towards  which  cus¬ 
tomers  will  have  an  axe  to  grind  in 
the  post-war  period. 

“Customers  must  be  treated  in 
our  usual  courteous  way  and  with 
the  same  old-time  interest.  Refunds 
and  exchanges  are  to  be  made 
cheerfully  and  without  question. 

“Your  help  in  this  most  impor¬ 
tant  matter  is  solicited  and  will 
be  greatly  appreciated  by  your 
company.” 


THOSE  ELECTRIC  IRONS 

Authorization  was  given  early 
this  month  by  WPB  to  produce  a 
total  of  193,625  electric  flat  irons 
in  1944.  Total  authorized  produc¬ 
tion  now  stands  at  approximately 
395,000  electric  irons  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  all  the  2,000,000  irons 
authorized  in  December  for  pro¬ 
duction  in  1944  can  be  made  with¬ 
out  interference  with  military  pro¬ 
duction. 
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FAMOUS 
NAMES  IN 
TEXTILES 


Jacqvard—Frwtch  inventor  of  Hto  loom  vfhieh  boon  hit  namo.  Hit 
confribulion  fo  Iho  art  of  weaving  won  for  him  great  dittinetion 
during  hit  lifetime  (1752-1834)  and  undying  fame  throughout 
the  textile  induttry  thereafter. 


famous  in  all  branches  of  the  institU' 
tional  dining  field,  in  daily  use  in 
hotels,  restaurants,  clubs,  railroads,  hos¬ 
pitals,  as  well  as  on  retail  counters 
and  in  homes  throughout  America. 

Table  Napery,  made  right  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  is  one  of  the  “family"  of  Rosemary 
Products. 


MATTilSS  TICIINSS 
TAtll  NAPIRY 

WORE  AMR  SPORT 
SRtiTS 
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Fabrics 


By  Edward  S.  Hoyt 

Cotton  Gets  Unprecedented  Style  Emphasis 


I  T  is  sate  to  say  that  never  before 
have  cottons  received  so  much 
high  style  emphasis  on  the  part 
of  leading  fashion  designers,  as  is 
the  case  this  year.  This  trend  hts 
in  admirably,  from  the  cotton  tex¬ 
tile  industry’s  standpoint,  with 
National  Cotton  Week— Mav  22  to 
May  27. 

Such  well-known  originators  as 
Hattie  Carnegie,  Rose  Barrack, 
Charles  Armour,  Omar  Kiam, 
Ariane  Mireau,  Joseph  Halpert, 
Natalie  Renke,  Joan  Norton  Ir¬ 
win,  Claire  McCardell  and  Adele 
Simpson  have  given  cottons  and 
cotton  blends  various  striking  in¬ 
terpretations  that  are  finding  their 
way  into  innumerable  smart  gar¬ 
ments— for  multiple  kinds  of  wear. 

In  addition  to  attractive  com¬ 
binations  with  crepe,  satin,  bugles 
and  brilliants— silk-type  prints  on 
cottons— double-duty  cottons  that 
serve  more  than  one  purpose  have 
lieen  developed  in  novel  versions. 

Many  of  the  softly  styled  cottons 
this  .season  are  of  balliKm  cloth, 
woven  from  long-staple  cotton. 
About  four  million  yards  of  this 
fabric  were  released  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  last  year,  and  it  has  lent 
itself  readily  to  new  styles  in  swim 
suits,  playclothes,  casual  dresses  and 
evening  gowns. 

.\nother  military  cloth  released 
for  civilian  use  is  cotton  twill— ap¬ 
pearing  mainly  in  black  and  white 
and  used  in  everything  from  two- 
piece  bathing  costumes  to  city  suits. 

C^amouflage  cloth,  also  released 
by  the  .\rmy,  is  being  made  up  into 
blouses  and  aprons.  It  is  said  that 
its  uses  can  be  greatly  extemled, 
for  both  smart  and  practical  wear. 

American  Made  Linens 
Appear  in  New  York 

A  LONG  HOPED-for  develop 
ment  was  definitely  achieved  last 
month  when  an  all-.\merican  dress 
linen,  woven  in  New  England  from 
.American-grown  flax,  was  placed 
on  the  market  by  .Stun/i  .Sons  Silk 
Co.,  Inc.,  and  Robert  .McBratney 
&  Co.,  Inc. 


Beyond*  the  fact  that  this  new 
product  is  being  sold,  in  limited 
cpiantities,  to  both  the  cutting  up 
trade  anti  for  sale  over  retail  piece 
gtxKls  counters,  little  is  known  of 
the  actual  source  in  New  England 
for  the  weaving  of  the  linen. 

riiis  reticence  is  explained  by  the 
enormous  demaiul  that  would  most 
certainly  develop,  if  the  firms  hand¬ 
ling  the  prtKluct  were  to  attempt 
active  promotion  at  this  time.  The 
New  England  weaving  mill  chotises 
for  the  time  being  to  remain  in  the 
background— at  least  until  produc¬ 
tion  facilities  have  Inx-n  tlevelop- 
etl  considerably  beyoiul  present 
capacity. 

New'  Acid  Dye  Combats 
Acetate  Gas  Fading 

.A  HlCiH  degree  of  resistance  to 
atmospheric  gas  lading  in  acetate 
rayon  fabrics  has  been  achieved  in 
the  development  of  a  new  method 
ol  dyeing  these  fabrics,  by  North 
Carolina  Eabritx  Corporation  in 
collaboration  with  .American  Vis¬ 
cose  Cairporation  technicians,  the 
latter  company  made  known  early 
this  month. 

rite  method  is  said  to  involve  the 
application  of  acid  and  other  dye- 
stuHs.  with  a  \olatile  assistant.  By 
this  means,  as  opposed  to  the  usual 
acetate  dyestuffs,  the  factors  that  are 
responsible  for  gas  fading  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  ha\e  been  definitely  over¬ 
come. 

I'o  date  a  line  of  six  colors  has 
been  developed,  all  of  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  announcement,  show 
no  fading  or  color  loss  after  (iO 
hours’  exposure  to  atmospheric 
gases  under  test  conditions.  .Addi¬ 
tional  colors  are  being  developed 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 

rhe  tests  are  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance  with  methods  established 
by  the  .American  .Association  of 
Textile  Chemists  and  Cailorists,  and 
the  (iO-hour  pericxl  is  well  over  the 
standard  test  recpiirement  set  by 
the  .Association. 

This  fading  problem  has  been  a 


very  serious  one  to  retailers— in 
both  acetate  rayon  piece  gocxls  and 
made-up  garments.  Several  retail 
technicians  have  indicated  consider¬ 
able  interest  in  this  new  acid  clve 
method,  but  are  withholding  judg¬ 
ment  until  they  have  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  watch  its  actual  per¬ 
formance. 

New  Treatment  for 
PrcKessing  Hosiery 
.AV’CONIT  No.  4,  said  to  be  an 
improved  size  or  treatment  In  the 
processing  of  rayon  hosiery,  has 
fjeen  developed  by  the  Textile  Re¬ 
search  and  Chemical  Research  De¬ 
partments  of  American  V'iscose 
Corporation,  it  was  made  known 
a  few  days  ago.  The  new  product 
is  to  be  manufactured  and  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  .Atlas  Powder  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

The  new  treatment  is  a  synthe¬ 
tic  wax  blend,  a  solvent-soluble  ap¬ 
plied  through  this  medium.  It  is 
white  in  color  and  docs  not  dis¬ 
color  with  repeated  heatings  in 
solution  with  solvent.  Its  high 
melting  point  facilitates  handling 
under  high  temperature  conditions. 
In  announcing  this  development, 
.American  V’iscose  stresses  the  fol¬ 
lowing  jxiints: 

“Tests  have  shown  that  .Avconit 
No.  4  allows  yarns  to  be  handled 
more  easily  in  the  throwing  plant. 
Because  of  its  high  degree  of  self- 
mulsifiability,  which  increases  ease 
of  scouring,  it  is  particularly  adapt¬ 
able  to  the  one-bath  methiKl  of 
scouring  ami  dyeing. 

“The  principal  functions  per¬ 
formed  bv  .Avconit  No.  4  are  to 
provide  adequate  lubrication  to  the 
yarn,  to  hold  twist  in  the  yarn  dur¬ 
ing  knitting,  to  protect  the  yarn 
against  tlamage  at  each  step  of 
throwing  and  hosiery  manufacture, 
and  to  hold  the  fabric  out  in  a 
shape  that  will  facilitate  further 
handling  such  as  seaming  and  loojj- 
ing.  It  also  helps  to  form  a  clear 
stitch  and  is  easy  to  apply  and  to 
renuAe.  It  is  not  corrosive  or 
abrasive  to  knitting  machinery.” 
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,f  beau*y 


Avenw*’ 


Corsetis 

Hy  Pkari.  Bfrrv 


Choose  Your  Headache  —  Everybody  Has  One! 


Concern  is  being  expressed 
by  both  high  type  retailers 
and  manulactiirers  as  to  the 
preniatnre  release  of  foundation 
garments  made  with  Buna  S  before 
it  has  been  proven  it  has  sustaining 
qualities.  Real,  though  slow  prog¬ 
ress,  is  being  made  adapting  it  to 
corset  production,  and  it  is  feared 
that  impatience  to  fill  orders  may 
prompt  some  to  gamble  on  its  pres¬ 
ent  development.  Its  use  while  its 
qualities  are  still  unknown  might 
do  definite  harm.  Manufacturers 
say  they  would  rather  turn  down 
an  order  while  they  are  not  con¬ 
fident  of  the  performance  of  the 
new  product. 

We  hear  that  manufacturers  are 
urging  buyers  not  to  speak  of  syn¬ 
thetic  rubber  when  it  is  included 
in  garments.  To  speak  of  it  when  it 
is  in  such  an  experimental  stage, 
they  believe,  may  mean  that  there 
would  be  repercussions  that  would 
be  far  reaching.  This  is,  of  course, 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  most 


stores  which  feel  that  customers  are 
entitled  to  know  just  what  they 
are  buying. 

rhough  (Dorset  W'eek  is  set  for 
July  31st,  manufacturers  tell  us 
they  do  not  foresee  that  they  can 
introduce  anything  new  in  their 
lines.  Rather,  they  say,  they  can 
tmly  hope  they  can  continue  to 
make  the  type  of  merchandise  they 
are  producing  now. 

While  manufacturers  point  out 
that  corset  week  is  many  weeks 
later  than  has  been  usual  in  the  last 
few  seasons,  and  they  hope  because 
of  this  they  may  be  able  to  add  sotne 
few  innovations,  few  say  they  be¬ 
lieve  they  will  be  in  a  position  to 
add  improvements. 

W'ith  the  cotton  situation  tight¬ 
ening  up  still  further,  corset  men 
are  in  anything  but  an  optimistic 
mood.  At  the  hosiery  manufac¬ 
turers  conference  held  in  .April, 
some  military  speakers  stressed  the 
increased  cotton  needs  for  Govern¬ 
ment  uses  as  well  as  export  de¬ 


Historical  briefs  are  here  used  in  promoting  Macy’s  laced  corsets. 
This  type  of  ad  is  bound  to  build  gCKxl  will  for  the  department. 


mauds,  and  they  asked  mills  to 
recognize  cotton  yarns  are  critical 
items  for  the  making  of  myriads  of 
war  materials.  No  matter  how  fast 
Buna  .S  experiments  progress,  cot¬ 
ton  yarn  is  needed  for  wrapping  it 
before  it  can  be  put  into  founda¬ 
tion  production.  A  yarn  man  spoke 
on  cotton  yarn  limitations  for  civi¬ 
lian  use  but  pointed  out  that  his 
greatest  headache  was  manpower, 
and  that  he  could  nf)t  foresee  any 
change  ahead  for  some  time  to 
come. 

Junior  Volume 

Junior  garment  business,  of 
course,  continues  to  suffer  most  in 
corset  production.  Even  garter 
belts,  it  is  pointed  out,  must  have 
a  certain  amount  of  cotton.  Neither 
retailer  nor  manufacturer  wants 
to  see  this  business  lost,  but  what 
to  do!  Buyers  tell  us  they  cannot 
supply  a  good  junior  garment  at 
$5  or  under  because  it  doesn’t 
exist.  A  copywriter  on  corsets  in  a 
very  large  store  recently  remarked 
to  us  that  when  her  remaining  two 
elastic  pantie  girdles  were  worn 
out  she  felt  there  was  nothing  for 
her  to  do  but  exercise  for  a  slim 
silhouette  because  she  just  couldn’t 
wear  a  "straight”  girdle.  Perhaps 
corset  departments  could  go  in  for 
slimming  courses  if  they  would 
hold  junior  interest  in  figure  con¬ 
trol. 

Nei^  Bra  Problem 

\\’ith  backless  dresses  coming  in 
strong  for  summer  wear,  buyers  arc 
concerned  about  supplying  bras 
for  them.  It  is  hard  enough,  they 
point  out,  to  supply  regular  busi¬ 
ness  without  the  irregular  num¬ 
bers  needed  for  this  type  of  dress¬ 
ing.  Of  course,  many  girls  and 
women  who  can  go  in  for  this  ex¬ 
treme  style  may  “get  away”  with 
wearing  these  dresses  without  a 
bra,  but  that  is  just  what  no  cor- 
setiere  would  want  to  see  happen. 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Quality 

identified! 


An  all-time  record!  During  the  past  six 
months  the  use  of  "Durene”  identifi¬ 
cation  stickers  was  53%  ahead  of  any 
previous  similar  period.  And  remember,  this  tremendous  in¬ 
crease  occurred  despite  wartime  shortage  of  Durene  yarn  for 
civilian  needs. 

Quality  is  of  major  and  growing  importance  in  selling.  The 
trade-mark  “Durene”  identifies  quality  —  it  is  recognized  by 
trade  and  consumers  as  a  dependable  guide  in  the  selection  of 
knitted  cottons.  Merchandise  made  of  Durene  yarn  provides 
extra  comfort,  extra  strength,  extra  quality  and  extra  service. 

“Durene”  is  multi-ply  mercerized  cotton  produced  only  under 
controlled  standards  that  assure  quality.  The  name  “Durene”  is 
licensed  for  use  only  on  merchandise  of  good  quality  and  work¬ 
manship  which  can  meet  performance  tests  of  a  qualified  testing 
laboratory. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

122  EAST  42nd  STREET  •  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

ABERFOYLE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  •  AMERICAN  YARN  AND  PROCESSING  COMPANY  •  HAMPTON  COMPANY 
DIXIE  MERCERIZING  COMPANY  •  CLARENCE  L.  MEYERS  A  COMPANY  •  SPINNERS  PROCESSING  COMPANY 

STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER  COMPANY 
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Hosiery 

By  Pearl  Berry 


Manufacturers  Discuss  Postwar  Yam  Prospects 


Gotham  Hosiery  Co.  opened  a  new  shop  in  April  in  Rockefeller  Center. 
The  shop  is  especially  bright  with  blond  walls  hung  with  light  printed 
linen.  Backless  windows  permit  a  view  of  the  interior  from  the  street. 
They  are  shown  at  the  left  of  the  illustration.  Kidney  shaped  tables  are 
for  customer  convenience.  This  opening  continues  the  firm’s  policy  of 
locating  retail  shops  at  strategic  points  as  "proving  grounds”. 


At  the  April  conference  of 
hosiery  manufacturers  under 
the  direction  of  the  National 
Association  of  Hosiery  Manufac¬ 
turers,  many  topics  were  discussed 
which  are  of  direct  interest  to  re¬ 
tailers.  For  instance,  the  three  most 
important  bottlenecks  of  future 
hosiery  production  for  civilian  use 
—yarns,  machinery  and  manpower— 
were  the  subjects  of  a  number  of 
addresses. 

Robert  A.  Ramsdell,  director  of 
sales.  Nylon  Division,  E.  I.  Du 
Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  after 
tracing  the  development  of  nylon 
to  great  importance  in  the  hosiery 
field  a  few  years  before  the  war, 
stated  that  although  it  is  now 
manufactured  entirely  for  war  pur¬ 
poses,  their  plants  are  geared  to 
make  hosiery  yarns  whenever  the 
military  demand  lets  up.  "We  could 
deliver  close  to  a  million  and  a  half 
pounds  of  balanced  nylon  leg  and 
welt  yarns  per  month  today,  and 
also  some  yarn  for  other  civilian 
requirements,”  he  said,  “were  it  not 
for  the  war  needs.  This,  of  course, 
has  no  relation  to  our  volume  for 
military  purposes  because  of  the 
different  types  of  yarns  and  other 
nylon  raw  materials  required  in 
the  present  emergency.” 

Nylon  Postwar 

How  soon  nylon  will  be  released 
and  in  what  quantities;  how’  it  will 
be  distributed  and  to  whom;  what 
deniers  will  be  made  at  first,  and 
the  estimated  yarn  prices  were  dis¬ 
cussed. 

Naturally  how  soon  we  will  get 
nylon  depends  on  militaiy  needs. 
As  to  who  will  get  it  and  how  the 
yarns  will  be  allocated  Mr.  Rams¬ 
dell  said,  “If  we  were  faced  with 
the  problem  of  distributing  nylon 
for  hosiery  tomorrow,  we  would 
handle  it  on  as  equitable  a  basis  as 
j>ossible,  prorating  it  to  large  and 
small  mills  alike  as  long  as  a  nylon 
shortage  existed.  We  w'ould  try  to 
work  out  a  fair  method  of  dividing 
up  our  hosiery  deniers  broadly 


among  established  ladies’  full  fash¬ 
ioned  and  seamless  hosiery  manu¬ 
facturers.  There  will  be  borderline 
cases  which  will  be  difficult,  and 
many  questions  will  have  to  be  set¬ 
tled  at  the  time,  depending  on  the 
particular  circumstances.  As  far  as 
we  know  today,  our  yarn  deniers 
will  be  similar  to  prewar  hosiery 
yarns;  namely  30,  40  and  70  denier, 
most  of  which  will  be  shipped  on 
returnable  bobbins,  with  one  turn 
twist,  unsized  and  unoiled.  Our 
throwing  capacity  is  limited  and 
will  be  utilized  largely  for  supply¬ 
ing  a  portion  of  the  medium  twist 
welt  knitting  cones.  Most  of  our 
main,  or  leg  yarn  requiring  high 
twist,  and  a  desirable  pmrtion  of 
welt  yarn  will  have  to  be  twisted, 
sized,  and  coned  with  oil  by  your 
throwster  or  by  your  own  throwing 
department.  Our  yarn  plants  are 
designed  to  make  balanced  deniers 
for  hosiery;  that  is,  both  leg  and 
welt  yarns.  This  balance  will  be 
upset  if  a  preponderance  of  either 
light  or  heavy  denier  is  demanded. 

“Hosiery  yarn  base  prices  at  the 
time  of  Pearl  Harlx)r  were  $3.10 
per  pound  for  40  denier  bobbins 


and  $2.80  per  pound  for  70  denier 
bobbins.  We  reduced  our  commer¬ 
cial  prices  twice  in  the  18  months 
prior  to  the  war,  and  reduced  our 
prices  on  government  business  four 
times  in  the  last  three  years.  Forty 
denier  has  dropped  from  $3.52  per 
pound  in  May,  1940,  to  $1.90  per 
pound  today.  The  70  denier  reduc¬ 
tion  has  been  from  $3.17  per  pound 
to  $1.62  per  pound  during  the  same 
period.  These  reductions  were 
brought  about  through  technical 
improvement  and  manufacturing 
efficiency. 

“We  do  not  know  what  our  post¬ 
war  yarn  prices  will  be;  but  they 
will  be  considerably  lower  than 
prewar  levels  and  in  line  with  Du 
Pont  policy  of  lowering  prices  con¬ 
sistent  with  economies  effected 
through  increased  production.” 

Mr.  Ramsdell  pointed  out  that 
they  could  not  anticipate  any  bot¬ 
tlenecks  in  processing  nylon  after 
it  leaves  their  plants,  and  as  far  as 
they  know,  the  yarn  which  will  be 
manufactured  for  hosiery  will  re¬ 
quire  the  same  type  of  processing  as 
before,  including  sizing,  preboard¬ 
ing,  acetate  colors,  finishes,  etc.. 
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FINISHES 


Rtf.  U.  S.  A  •nd  CaiMda 


UflOLLU  BROS.,  INC  •  Mfrs.  •  Tixtiit  Soaps,  SiftiNrs,  OHs,  Fniskis  •  Ciiis  mO  WostaoralMi  Sts.,  Phila.  34..Pi.^  St  CathariRts.  Oitario,  Caiada 


She’s  the  toast  and  boast  of  every  one 
of  America’s  men  in  uniform.  Some 
day  they  will  come  home  to  her — 
to  her  and  all  she  stands  for. 

The  hearts  ofall  America’s  women-  i 
in-waiting  beat  high  with  hope  for  j 
the  future — and  to  them  we  make  this 
pledge:  to  help  keep  them  at  their 
loveliest,  DuraBeau  Finishes,  then  as  | 
now,  will  bring  to  their  Fibres  and  j 
Fabrics  alluring  beauty,  soft  dainti-  | 
ness  and  long  service  life. 
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subject  always  to  technological  im¬ 
provements  in  equipment  and  pro¬ 
cess  handling.  Assuming  satis¬ 
factory  conditions  obtained,  he 
said,  enlargement  of  nylon  pro¬ 
duction  from  present  and  planned 
plants  which  will  take  a  year  to  18 
months  to  complete,  would  enable 
them  to  supply  upwards  of  22  to  23 
million  pounds  of  yarn  per  year  for 
ladies’  hosiery.  “Your  industry,”  he 
said,  “was  and,  we  believe,  will  be 
our  most  important  customer,  when 
military  needs  are  satisfied.  VV’e  will 
do  our  level  best  to  supply  your 
nylon  requirements  as  quickly  and 
as  fairly  as  we  can.” 

Rayon’s  Future 

Talking  to  hosiery  manufactur¬ 
ers,  H.  \V.  Rose,  Coordinator  of 
Research  and  Planning,  American 
Viscose  Corp.,  stressed  that  this  war 
is  bringing  “out  many  uses  of  fibres 
too  impartial  to  permit  preferences 
and  pampering;  it  has  brought  to 
light  performances  to  a  point  where 
we  know  more  about  them  than 
ever  before.” 

And,  he  said,  peacetime  products 
can  benefit  by  the  knowlege  gained. 
He  pointed  to  the  complete  change 
the  hosiery  industry  had  undergone 
in  raw  materials  and  to  the  fact 
that  rayon  was  developed  specially 
for  hosiery  and  then  diverted  to 
tire  yarn;  that  with  cotton  con¬ 
sumption  greater  than  ever  before, 
the  hosiery  industry  deserves  a 
civilian  E  award  for  what  it  has 
done  with  what  it  had  do  with. 

Mr.  Rose  remarked  that  rayon  is 
no  war  time  intruder  in  the  hosiery 
business  and  told  of  the  days  when 
short  skirts  demanded  a  utility  hose 
with  style  value  within  price  brack¬ 
ets  the  majority  of  women  could 
afford;  that  time  when  rayon  came 
into  economic  importance.  He  told 
of  the  stages  of  improvement  in 
high  tenacity  and  elasticity,  remark¬ 
ing  that  rayon  possesses  very  little 
elasticity  of  its  own  but,  through 
prop>er  throwing,  could  be  devel¬ 
oped  for  commercial  uses  such  as 
hosiery  manufacture.  It  has  proven 
its  ruggedness  in  this  war  in  tires 
for  heavy  bombers  braking  rapid¬ 
ly  with  great  loads. 

As  to  the  practicality  of  rayon 
for  future  hose,  Mr.  Rose  had  this 
to  say: 

“We  fully  expect  to  see  nylon 
make  the  majority  of  women’s  hose 


when  it  is  available  in  sufficient 
quantity;  but  fibers  do  not  seem 
to  have  a  way  of  completely  replac¬ 
ing  other  fibers.  With  silk  at  fancy 
prices  and  at  a  low  price,  there  was 
a  place  for  rayon,  although  it  is 
recognized  that  the  volume  of  ray¬ 
on  hose  dropped  and  the  price 
bracket  was  reduced  when  silk  hose 
sold  for  70  cents  a  pair  at  retail.” 

Other  Yarns 

.Spun  rayon’s  place  in  the  making 
of  half  hose  for  men’s  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  socks  is  assured,  declared  Mr. 
Rose.  Filament  yarns  have  long 
been  used  in  half  hose  for  cross 
dyes,  clocks,  fancies  and  plain,  he 
said,  and  for  women’s  hose,  until 
the  war  curtailed  production,  they 
had  a  definite  place  in  the  fashion 
picture. 

“Some  acetate  hosiery,”  stated 
Mr.  Rose,  “is  being  produced  but 
it  is  not  as  rugged  as  viscose.  Ace¬ 
tate  hose  has  a  number  of  attrac¬ 
tive  qualities.  It  appearance  and 
touch  and  its  rapid  drying  quality 
are  definitely  in  its  favor,  but  it 
needs  more  ruggedness  for  wearing 
performance  and  to  create  repeat 
sales.” 

“Vinyon,”  said  Mr.  Rose,  “has 
not  proven  its  value  in  the  hosiery 
industry,  but  it  may  have  some 
future  possibilities.” 

Control  Prospects 

Arthur  D.  Whiteside,  President 
of  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  among  other 
speakers,  stressed  the  need  for  con¬ 
tinued  Government  control  of 
business  for  an  extended  period 
after  the  close  of  the  war  if  we 
would  prevent  inflation.  J.  Spencer 
Love,  Director  Textile,  Clothing 
and  Leather  Bureau,  WPB,  asked 
for  more  awareness  of  war  necessi¬ 
ties  and  more  civilian  economy.. 
He  stressed  that  the  cotton  siqjply 
situation  is  today  more  critical  than 
ever. 

He  spoke  at  length  on  ^Vashing- 
lon’s  intent  of  keeping  up  a  supply 
of  cheaper  essential  goods  flowing 
freely  to  the  public.  If  the  various 
branches  of  the  industry,  he 
urged,  will  bend  every  effort  to 
keeping  their  popular  priced  mer¬ 
chandise  in  normal  proportions 
flowing  freely,  they  can  avoid  more 
and  rigid  regulatory  measures  from 
Washington. 


FINER  HOSE  PERMITTED 

^VPB  has  authorized  an 
amendment  to  Conservation 
order  L-274  permitting  finer 
rayon  yarn  in  hosiery,  grant¬ 
ing  the  industry’s  request  to 
produce  75  denier  on  42  gauge 
machines  and  on  300  needle 
machines,  and  50  denier  on 
400  needle  machines.  .Since 
the  amount  of  75  and  50 
deniers  is  extremely  limited, 
unless  more  is  made  avail- 
.ible  it  is  not  expected,  says 
the  trade,  that  the  overall 
production  will  be  increased. 
Finer  hose  of  these  weights 
can  now  be  made,  though,  by 
manufacturers  who  have  the 
particular  equipment  for  it. 


Corsets 

(Continued  from  page  42) 

In  the  last  few  years  much  time 
and  money  has  gone  into  making 
women  figure-conscious.  Many 
buyers  we  have  talked  with  feel 
that  here  is  where  the  custom-made 
business  will  now  reap  the  benefit 
of  their  efforts  but  see  little  that 
they  can  do  about  it.  Only  one  re¬ 
deeming  feature,  they  say,  can  come 
out  of  such  a  situation,  at  least 
women  who  can  afford  custom  built 
bras  will  be  kept  figure  conscious 
until  they  again  can  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  supply  special  garments  for 
this  extra  business. 


Kleinert’s  new  “Girdle  Holds”  have 
natural  rubber  machine-stitched  to  the 
bottom  edge,  so  that  the  stocking  band 
fits  snugly  in  place  despite  the  pull 
from  garters  fastened  to  the  top  edge. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 


With  profound  sorrow  we  announce  the  death  of  our  founder,  Frederick 
Kohnle,  on  Friday,  April  21. 

Mr.  Kohnie's  passing,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  brings  to  a  close  a 
long  and  inspiring  career,  distinguished  by  courage  and  achievement.  In¬ 
ventor  of  the  world’s  first  price  marking  and  price  ticket  attaching  ma¬ 
chine.  Mr.  Kohnie  dedicated  himself  to  the  development  and  perfection 
of  such  equipment  with  a  devotion  that  denied  the  possibility  of  failure. 
Though  often  faced  with  seemingly  insuperable  obstacles,  his  persever¬ 
ance  and  steadfastness  of  purpose  prevailed  against  all  odds. 

In  February  of  1940,  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  invention  of 
the  price  marking  machine,  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
honored  Mr.  Kohnie  with  the  Pioneer  Award  for  his  accomplishments 
in  developing  and  perfecting  present  day  practices  in  price  marking  sys¬ 
tems.  This  was  a  high  and  fitting  climax  to  a  most  illustrious  and  useful 
business  career. 

Active  in  the  firm’s  affairs  until  illness  forced  his  retirement  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  a  few  months  ago.  Mr.  Kohnie  will  long  he  remem¬ 
bered  as  the  man  whose  genius  perfected  the  system  for  retail  stores  that 
eliminated  the  inaccuracies  and  inefficiencies  of  old-fashioned  pen  and 
pencil  price  marking.  By  thus  assuring  always  correct  control  and  pric¬ 
ing  of  merchandise,  contributing  immeasurahly  to  efficient  and  profit¬ 
able  operation,  Frederick  Kohnie  earned  for  himself  a  high  and  re¬ 
spected  place  in  the  esteem  of  retail  merchants  everywhere. 

Mr.  Kohnle’s  two  sons,  Robert  and  Edward  Kohnie,  associated  with 
him  in  the  business,  will  carry  on  the  traditions  of  their  father. 


THE  MONARCH  MARKING  SYSTEM  COMPANY 

Dayton,  Ohio 
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(Continued  from  page  18) 


the  store  uses  about  1500  spot  an¬ 
nouncements  a  year,  purchased  “in 
a  package”  from  two  stations;  and 
occasional  spot  announcements  on 
the  other  two  of  Buffalo’s  stations. 
Twenty-six  night  time  periods, 
called  “open  time”,  are  kept  for 
special  purposes  such  as  war  loan 
drives. 

Mr.  McCarthy’s  guiding  princi¬ 
ple  is  to  regard  radio  as  one  link 
in  the  advertising  chain.  A  stand¬ 
ard  practice  is  to  select  one  depart¬ 
ment  for  a-  week’s  promotion  and 
back  it  up  with  newspaper  space, 
windows  and  interior  display.  He 
reiterated  as  his  most  important 
piece  of  advice  to  stores:  “You 
can’t  go  on  radio  with  just  a  little 
bit.  Spend  money  and  buy  gdod 
stuff.  Don’t  buy  15  minutes  of  air 
time.  Insist  on  an  audience  antf  be 
willing  to  pay  for  it.  And  don’t 
rush  into  radio  if  you’re  not  in  it. 
Let  radio  take  care  of  its  business. 
They’ll  produce  it  for  you,  but  be 
sure  the  time  is  right.  If  a  program 
is  going  to  break,  be  willing  to 
wait  six  weeks  for  it.” 

Observing  that  Mr.  McCarthy’s 
method  of  buying  an  established 


audience  is  one  way,  and  a  good 
one,  for  retailers  to  buy  radio, 
Walter  [ohnson  of  W  I'IC,  Hart¬ 
ford,  spoke  a  wotd  in  favor  of  the 
other  method,  which  is  to  start  out 
with  a  program  that  has  not  been 
previously  on  the  air. 

“You  do,”  he  said,  “have  to  build 
an  audience  in  this  case.  It  takes  a 
little  time,  but  as  you  do  it  and 
as  you  increase  the  audience  you 
have  a  very  valuable  franchise.” 

Insistent  cpiestions  directed  to 
Mr.  McCarthy  from  the  floor  in¬ 
dicated  that  a  sizable  group  of  re¬ 
tailers  believed  it  should  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  get  specihc  figures  on  the 
contribution  of  broadcast  advertis¬ 
ing  to  sales.  Mr.  McCarthy  held 
out  steadily  for  the  simple  assign¬ 
ment  of  a  radio  fund  to  the  general 
advertising  line  and  the  purchase 
of  radio  time  of  known  high 
audience  rating. 

A  discussion  of  radio  statistics  on 
audience  brought  the  complaint 
from  a  smaller-city  man  that  he 
could  get  neither  local  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  national  programs  nor  sta¬ 
tistics  from  the  local  stations  as  to 
the  coverage  they  get  in  competi- 


Display  Session — Promotion  Clinic 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


a  bad  job  of  “signing.”  He  held 
that  the  most  important  aspect  of 
self-selection  is  informative  tagging 
and  said  that  if  self-selection  never 
accomplished  more  than  to  make 
stores  tag  their  merchandise  more 
informatively  it  would  have  served 
its  purpose. 

Discussion  (of  a  type  which 
would  challenge  the  thesis  that 
display  men  don’t  think  like  mer¬ 
chants)  brought  out  other  advan¬ 
tages  of  self-selection;  fewer  out- 
of-stock  conditions,  because  the 
whole  assortment  is  in  the  open; 
the  added  stock-space  dimension 
of  height,  which  enables  the  store 
to  show  more  merchandise  in  the 
same  space;  the  cutting  down  of 
selling  time,  which  lowers  selling 
cost  even  when  other  factors  are 
not  considered. 


David  Klein,  E.  W.  Edwards  &: 
.Son,  Syracuse,  brought  up  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  average  sale  might  con¬ 
ceivably  decline  with  self-selection, 
when  the  trading-up  inlluence  of 
the  salesperson  is  lacking. 

Also  on  the  tpialifying  side  was 
Mr.  Marimon’s  observation  that 
people  are  eager  to  pay  for  the 
psychological  element  of  service. 
The  usual  compromise  conclusion 
was  reached— that  for  some  depart¬ 
ments  and  some  clienteles  tradition¬ 
al  service  is  preferable  to  self-serv¬ 
ice.  'rite  importance  of  good  as¬ 
sortment  display,  which  may  be 
characterized  as  a  partial  form  of 
self-service,  was  agreed  upon  for 
practically  all  departments,  and  it 
was  evident  that  the  display  men 
regard  this  as  a  primary  factor  in 
their  postwar  plans. 


tion  with  the  national  programs. 
John  W.  Outler,  of  Station  WSB, 
.\tlanta,  said  that  a  radio  station 
is  at  fault  if  it  is  not  doing  its  full 
job  of  producing  statistical  evi- 
dence.  He  pledged  the  efforts  of  the 
National  ,\ssociation  of  Broadcast¬ 
ers  in  educating  its  members  to  the 
need  of  doing  this  job. 

Mr.  Outler  pointed  out  that  na¬ 
tional  broadcasters  are  beginning 
to  make  it  possible  h)r  stores  to 
s|K)nsor  locally  national  programs 
of  the  same  type  as  those  used  bv 
national  advertisers,  and  mention¬ 
ed  tlie  Fulton  Lewis  program  as  an 
example.  James  Rotto,  sales  mana¬ 
ger,  'Lhe  Hecht  Co.,  Washington, 
D.  C^.,  described  another  means  of 
getting  evening  time  and  good  audi¬ 
ence  tlirough  manufacturer  coop¬ 
eration:  “'Lhe  Hillsboro  Watch  Co. 
has  a  network  show  on  Mutual, 
from  8:30  to  9:30  in  the  evening. 
'Lhey  |x:rmit  us,  and  a  number  of 
other  retailers  throughout  the 
country,  to  blanket  out  their  New 
Y’ork  commercial  and  substitute 
our  own  local  commercial.” 

Mr.  Posen  reminded  retailers 
that  they  do  not  necessarily  have  a 
“legitimate  gripe”  when  they  com- 


FIPTH  WAR  LOAN 

ED  PULTE  of  the  War  Fi¬ 
nance  Display  Division  of  the 
Freasury  Department  presented 
to  meetings  of  both  the  news¬ 
paper  and  display  men  llie 
Freasury’s  plans  for  the  Fifth 
War  Loan  Drive,  June  12 
to  July  8.  With  the  shortage  of 
newsprint,  he  said,  heavy  reli¬ 
ance  must  be  placed  on  events 
and  displays.  “What  we  are 
going  to  try  to  do  for  tlie 
5th  War  Loan.”  he  continued, 
“is  get  more  ordnance  equip¬ 
ment  from  the  Army  and  Na\\ 
and  work  out  various  series  of 
window  displays.  We’re  aiming 
at  1500  sets  of  displays  of  ord¬ 
nance  equipment.  Fhe  state  of¬ 
fices  will  help  you  get  material.  ” 

The  .May  issue  of  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division’s  Promotion 
Exchange  carries  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  National  VV’indow 
Dis{)lay  Contest  being  staged  in 
connection  with  the  Drive. 
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plain  that  they  are  crowded  out  ol 
the  networks  by  national  adver¬ 
tisers.  "We  are  sutfering  now,”  he 
said,  “from  tlie  fact  that  we  never 
did  recognize  radio  as  a  i)owerful 
medium  for  department  stores.” 

David  McCutcheon  of  tlie  1).  H. 
Holmes  Company,  New  Orleans, 
ottered  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  was 
high  time  for  the  controversy  as  to 
the  relative  values  of  newspaper 
and  radio  advertising  to  come  to 
an  end.  The  cotitrosersy,  he  said, 
is  likely  to  do  a  disservice  to  the 
over  all  position  of  advertising.  As 
for  radio,  “it  is  a  service  that  is 
preferred  or  accepted  hy  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  nundter  of  people  to 
make  the  use  of  that  service  a  pro¬ 
fitable  experience.” 

On  the  problem  of  the  smaller 
store  in  the  smaller  town,  be  jxiint- 
ed  out  that  there  are  programs 
available  where  a  local  cut-in  can 
be  had;  and  spot  announcements 
lx;tween  national  programs  of  ac¬ 
cepted  audience  may  be  lK‘tter  than 
planned  15-minule  programs. 

Program  Types 

To  the  question,  “What  type  of 
program  will  do  the  best  job  for 
retailers?”,  Tom  Connally  of  XBC 
responded  that  the  store  must  first 
analyze  the  results  it  expects  to 
achieve:  “What  kind  of  store  have 
you— low,  medium,  high-priced? 
Next,  what  section  of  the  store  are 
you  going  to  devote  your  attention 
to  over  a  specific  period  of  time? 
Then  you  pick  the  kind  of  audience 
to  which  you  wish  to  promote  that 
segment  of  your  particular  store. 
You  pick  the  time  of  day.  You  know 
that  when  you  go  after  daytime 
programs  you  are  appealing  to 
women.  Night  time  programs  get 
the  family  as  a  listening  unit. 

“Here  are  some  clues.  Eighty 
pTcent  of  the  stores  now  using 
broadcast  advertising  fall  into  four 
categories:  Thirty-five  percent  are 
using  news  programs,  ^me  18.4% 
are  using  musical  programs.  (  That 
breaks  down  again  into  types  of 
audience:  Harry  James  for  teen¬ 
agers;  music  a  little  more  staid  for 
mother;  Philharmonic  for  the  ‘long- 
hairs’.)  Sixteen  percent  are  using 
women  programs.  That  is  a  natural 
for  homefurnishings.  If  I  were  in 
a  store  I  would  concentrate  on  that 
to  the  exclusion  of  almost  every¬ 
thing  else.  Some  10%  of  stores  are 


Railway  Express  is  serving  America 
with  the  same  undaunted  spirit. 
Twenty-three  thousand  express  of¬ 
fices  are  the  Trading  Posts  of  19-14. 
Fast  express  trains  and  airplanes  fol¬ 
low  the  stage  coach  trails.  The  goods 
are  mostly  war  materiel  now.  In 
peace  time  they  will  again  encom¬ 
pass  every  conceivable  personal  item 
as  well  as  the  products  of  industry 
and  agriculture. 


No  RAILROADS  ran  west  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  in  1 849,  but  the  N ation’s  goods 
and  gold  went  gallantly  and  stead¬ 
ily  through.  The  Overland  Stage 
Coaches  and  the  Pony  Express  kept 
their  perilous  schedules.  Through 
those  means,  Express  service  sped 
up  America’s  growth,  united  her 
far-flung  borders  and  served  our 
young  democracy. 

Today,  nearly  a  century  later. 


You  can  help  us  carry  our  share  of  America's  war  time  shipping 
load  and  serve  you  better  by  doing  two  simple  things:  Pack  your 
shipments  securely  . . .  address  them  clearly.  Our  century  of  ex¬ 
perience  proves  that  “a  shipment  started  right  is  half-way  there!” 


RAIL-AIR  SERVICE 
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SHE  MAY  WANT- 


Remind  her  that  your  store 
has  these  '^extra'^  services! 


ilie  small,  independent  store  as 
against  the  chain,  that  the  trend 
will  be  reversed  with  the  war’s  end, 
when  price  again  becomes  a  factor 
of  major  importance  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer;  and  that  the  highest  type  of 
public  relations  program  will  have 
to  be  developed  to  offset  this  factor. 

Institutional  Advertising 

Retail  institutional  advertising, 
said  E.  Davis  McCutcheon  of  D.  H. 
Holmes  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  Orleans, 
will  have  a  more  important  role 
to  play  than  ever  before.  One  of 
its  biggest  tasks,  he  thought,  will  be 
to  justify  the  existence  of  adver¬ 
tising  as  such— particularly  to  “re¬ 
turning  service  men  who  are  now 
buying  nationally  advertised, 
branded  products  in  canteens  and 
service  stores  throughout  the  whole 
world  at  40%  off  the  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  retail  selling  price.’’ 

“These  fellows,”  he  continued, 
“are  likely  to  want  to  know  why. 
Your  consumer-cooperative  groups 
may  say  it  is  because  of  advertising 
-we  must  be  prepared  to  give  the 
real  reason.” 

Nothing  whatever,  he  pointed 
out,  will  be  accomplished  along 
these  lines  unless  controversies  with¬ 
in  the  advertising  ranks  are  stop¬ 
ped.  The  newspaper-radio  con¬ 
troversy  he  mentioned  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  disunity  which  can  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  purpose  of  acquaint¬ 
ing  consumers  with  the  important 
function  that  advertising  as  such 
plays  in  an  efficient  distribution 
system. 

World-Telegram  Showing 

E.  H.  Hunvald  emphatically  sec¬ 
onded  Mr.  McCutcheon’s  position 
when  he  commented  on  the  statis¬ 
tical  presentation  made  by  the 
World-Telegram  of  New  York  on 
the  effectiveness  of  radio  adver¬ 
tising  in  that  area.  Retailers,  he 
said,  do  not  consider  radio  a  com¬ 
petitor  of  newspapers,  which  will 
always  be  their  basic,  primary  ad¬ 
vertising  medium.  Controversy  as 
to  the  relative  effectiveness  of  the 
two  media,  in  his  opinion,  only 
serves  to  “tear  down  advertising 
in  its  entirety.”  Retailers  are  ad¬ 
mittedly  doing  a  poor  job  with 
radio,  Mr.  Hunwald  said.  The  ob¬ 
vious  solution  is  to  improve  the 
job,  not  to  abandon  radio. 


Many  shoppers,  even  regular 
customers,  may  not  think  first 
of  your  store  when  they’re  in 
need  of  such  special  services. 

To  promote  more  traffic  to 
those  departments,  advertise 
them  under  the  proper  classifica¬ 
tions  in  the  Classified  section  of 
the  telephone  directory.  Today 
more  than  ever,  people  are  look¬ 
ing  for  service  information  in 


the  Classified.  Studies  show  that 
service  classifications  such  as 
those  suggested  above  are  especi¬ 
ally  popular. 

A  Directory  Representative 
will  gladly  give  you  the  benefit 
of  his  advertising  experience. 
Why  not  call  him  now 
at  the  business  office 
of  your  local  telephone 
company  ? 


CXASSIFIKD  TELEPHONE  DIBECTOBY 
■|T«i  mmm - - - 


CLASSIFIED  TELEPHONE  DIBECTOHY 
,  JIMI  MTT  STHK^ - 


pr09/ 


ETON 

WATCNES 


“WHERB  TO  BUY  TBEiT 

I  Dm  SUrt  1234  >UI«  St.  IWrtli5.*7W 


Furs  Carefully  Stored 

ItM  Iteiii  SC . IIQrtli5-4m 
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NRDGA  Advertising  School 

[Continued  from  page  35) 


fundamentals  of  the  business. 

The  response  to  the  estaldish- 
inent  of  the  schtx)!  has  Iteen  over¬ 
whelming  and  its  sponsors  are 
satisfied  that  it  will  serve  a  double 
purpose— to  greatly  extend  special¬ 
ized  and  technical  knowledge  on 
retail  store  advertising,  with  result¬ 
ant  reduction  in  advertising  costs— 
to  the  newspaper  and  radio  indus¬ 
tries. 

Here  are  the  subjects  that  will 
be  covered: 

I—  Advertising  Production 

(a)  The  importance  of  Produc¬ 
tion  in  the  advertising  pic¬ 
ture.  The  role  it  plays  in 
advertising. 

(b)  The  future  of  Production  as 
a  profession  for  men  and 
women. 

(c)  Necessary  retjuisites  for  suc¬ 
cess: 

1.  Knowledge  of  advertis¬ 
ing  procedure. 

2.  Knowledge  of  mechan¬ 
ics  of  advertising  and 
printing  processes. 

3.  Careful  attention  to  de¬ 
tail  and  good  common 
sense. 

II—  Ottr  Problem  Begins  —  The 
Department  Store 

(a)  How  an  advertisement  de¬ 
velops  at  department  store. 

(b)  Trace  a  problem  from  its 
very  conception  until  it 
reaches  the  production  de¬ 
partment  of  the  store. 

(c)  Question  and  answer  period. 

III— fVe  Pause  to  Learn  What 
Goes  on  Backstage 

1.  Study  of  the  Process  of 
Engraving 

(a)  Scaling,  croppitig  and  re¬ 
ductions 

(b)  Line  cuts 

(c)  What  is  a  halftone 

(d)  The  Ben  Day  Process 

(e)  The  difference  between 
copper  and  zinc 

(f)  The  various  kinds  of  copy 

(g)  Drawings  to  avoid 


(h)  rite  process  of  Duplicate 
Plates 

(i)  Question  and'-answer  period 

2.  The  Composing  Room 

(a)  The  point  system 

(b)  The  manner  in  which  a 
newspaper  sets  types 

(c)  The  manner  in  which  the 
.Vdvertising  Typographer 
sets  type 

(d)  The  type  best  suited  lot- 
newspaper  reproductioti 

(e)  Latest  survey  on  the  read¬ 
ability  of  type. 

l\—The  process  of  Newspaper 
Printing 

(a)  A  description  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  newspaper  printing 

(b)  Tracing  a  piece  of  copy 
from  its  receipt  through 
the  various  departments, 
until  it  reaches  the  street  as 
a  part  of  the  newspapers. 
Covers:  Copy  entry,  make¬ 
up  (reviewing  composing 
room  and  engraving)  lock¬ 
up,  matrix  moulding,  cast¬ 
ing,  press  room  ami  deliv¬ 
ery. 

\—Back  to  the  Firing  Line 

We  now  are  prepared  to  prepare 
the  contemplated  advertisement 

(a)  Converting  an  artist’s  lay¬ 
out  from  an  idea  to  a 
printed  product 


CLINIC  PROCEEDINGS 

The  Sales  Promotion  Divi-  | 
sion  publishes  this  month  the  i 
complete  Proceedings  of  the 
Newspaper,  Display  and  Ra-  i 
dio  Advertising  Sessions  held  ! 
during  the  .\pril  Promotion  j 
Clinic.  If  you  were  unable  to  | 
attend  the  meeting  you  will  ■ 
find  questions  and  answers  on  I 
many  problems  you’re  coping  i 
with  today.  If  you  did  attend,  | 
the  Proceedings  will  be  a  val-  j 
uable  supplement  to  vour  : 
own  notes.  ! 

Price  to  members  $5  I 
To  Non-Members  §7.50  i 


(b)  Understanding  the  artist’s 
visual 

(c)  Properly  instructing  the 
engraver  and  printer 

(d)  Releasing  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  the  newspaper 

VI— The  Newspaper  (of'  Typog¬ 
rapher)  Submits  the  Proof 

(a)  Corrections  from  various 
department  heads 

(b)  .Vssembling  of  corrections 
and  properly  marking 
them  on  one  proof  to  be 
submitted  to  newspaper  for 
a  revised  proof 

(c)  .\nalyzing  some  actual  cases 

that  were  handled  by  the 
newspaper  with  the  names 
removed 

(d)  .\ssigning  several  problems 
to  the  class 

(e)  Questions  and  answers— 
.Students  to  bring  in  their 
work  on  the  following 
week 

\ll— Mechanics  of  Advertising 

(a)  L’se  of  layout 

(b)  Use  of  mats 

(c)  U.se  of  photo-engravings 

1.  .Scaling  and  cropping 

2.  Line,  Benday  and  Half- 

'  tone 

3.  I'ypes  of  copy 

4.  Screens  to  use 

(d)  How  a  newspaper  compos¬ 

ing  room  works 

1.  General  rules  and  prac¬ 
tice 

VIII— Disp/ay  in  Retail  Stores 

(a)  Better  understanding  of 
di.splay  problems 

(b)  How  small  stores  can  get 
better  disjilays 

(c)  Interior  displays 

(d)  Importance  of  display  inan- 
facturers  (Standard  Oil 
.School) . 

I'S.—Vse  of  Radio  in  Retail 
Advertising 

(a)  What  listeners  want 

(b)  What  stores  want 

(c)  What  script  and  type  ot 
program  to  use  ('Lrans- 
scriptions  and  .Scripts  fur¬ 
nished)  . 

(d)  Results  expected 
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Cretlit  Conference 

[Continued  from  page  23) 

about  10  per  cent  of  the  stores 
repicseiitetl  mail  customers  a  notice 
with  statements  warning  that  their 
account  may  soon  he  “frozen.” 

*  *  * 

R.  r.  Calvin,  Credit  Manager, 
Hlauner’s,  Philadelphia,  does  not 
l(M)k  for  any  increase  in  coupon 
liook  accounts  as  a  result  of  the 
latest  amendment  to  Regidation 
\V.  f^is  assumption  is  that  it  will 
not  he  widely  publicized  to  the 
customer. 

*  *  * 

Louisville’s  experience  with  the 
•Soldiers’  and  .Sailors’  Civil  Relief 
.\ct  is  that  very  few  persons  sought 
its  protection  during  1943,  said 
H.  ).  Crouch,  (Credit  .Manager, 
Kauiman  Straus  Cai.  .\hout  one- 
fourth  of  the  credit  managers  said 
they  charge  interest  on  past-due  ac¬ 
counts.  riie  discussion  also  re- 
llectetl  the  high  percentage  of  col¬ 
lections  nowatlays.  .Several  stores, 
it  was  found,  have  discarded  age- 
analysis  of  accounts. 

Reducing  Operations  Cost 

Keynote  of  most  talks  and  of 
several  resolutions  adopted  on  the 
last  day  of  the  conference  was  that 
the  high  collection  percentages, 
small  had  debt  losses,  and  other 
gains  resulting  from  the  war,  should 
not  obscure  the  fact  that  retail 
credit  operation  has  much  room 
lor  improvement.  It  was  far  from 
perfect  before  the  war  and  today 
has  the  same  potentialities  for 
greater  efficiency. 

Retail  credit  managers,  these 
talks  and  resolutions  suggested,  will 
he  well  advised  to  study  every  pro¬ 
cedure  that  may  contribute  to  lower 
operating  costs.  Only  in  that  way 
can  the  credit  men  in  America’s 
stores  do  their  part  in  making  re¬ 
tailing  .so  efficient  that  it  will  main¬ 
tain  postwar  employment  at  a  high 
level  through  effective  distribution 
ol  the  vastly  expanded  national  out¬ 
put.  Edward  F.  Higgins,  General 
(aedit  Manager,  Allied  Stores 
C-ioip.,  New  York,  presided  at  the 
morning  .session,  and  H.  Coburn 
Hendrix,  Credit  Manager,  Cohen 
llros.,  jacksonville,  Fla.,  at  the  after¬ 
noon  session. 

rite  time  for  the  credit  depart- 
uieut  to  investigate  possibilities  of 


When  ^  of  Your 

YOU’VFI  heard  plenty  about  the 
(coining  air  age.  All  indications  to¬ 
day  point  to  a  tremendous  expansion  in 
air  service — passenger,  freight,  express, 
mail.  And  it  is  more  than  pos.sible  that 
all  of  your  mail  will  "go  by  air." 

Be  sure  you  get  the  full  advantage  of 
this  flying  speed  in  mail  delivery  after 
the  war.  Don’t  let  a  slow,  old-fashioned 
mailroom  in  your  own  office  hold 
things  up. 

The  postwar  mailroom  must  have 
modern,  mail-handling  equipment  to 
keep  pace  with  a  new  faster-moving 


Moil  Goes  by  AIR 

business  world!  It  will  be  “the  heart  of 
every  office,”  as  important  as  any  other 
department.  So  plan  it  now — and  plan 
it  well,  with  the  aid  of  a  Commebcial 
CoxTBOLS  specialist. 

When  Victory  is  won,  we  will  again 
produce  equipment  for  Complete  Mail- 
rewm  Service  to  help  put  “wings”  on 
your  mail  in  the  (xtming  air  age. 

Malarad  Moil  Sytlams  . . .  Petlal  and  Porcal 
Post  Seal**  ...  Lettor  Op«n«r«  ...  Envaiap* 
S«al«rt  ...  MuHipost  Stamp  Affixert  .  .  . 
Mailroom  Equipmont.  (Atony  unitt  avaihbh.) 


Attend  the  Annual  Conference  of  the  National  Office  Man¬ 
agement  Association,  June  5,  6  and  7,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


COMMERCIAL  CONTROLS 

Division  of  NATIONAL  POSTAL  METER  COMPANY,  INC. 

Rochester  7,  N.  Y. — Branches  and  Agencies  in  Principal  Cities 
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ARE  YOUR  COMPniTORS 
SATISnED 
WITH  THE  FUR  JOB 
YOU  ARE  DOING? 


IF  •  you  don't  operate 
a  fur  department. 


IF  •  your  fur  depart¬ 
ment  does  not 
reach  a  reason¬ 
able  volume... 


you  have  an 
unhappy  lease 
arrangement . . . 


THE  ANSWER 


IF  you  have  good  sforewide  vol¬ 
ume  and  good  instiFutional  stand¬ 
ing  In  your  community  the  Seymour 
Green  Basic  Stock  Plan  will  make 
It  possible  For  you  to  put  a  Fur 
department  on  a  sound  going  basis 
Forthwith.  An  Innovated  depart¬ 
ment  will  pay  From  scratch  with¬ 
out  the  customary  growing  pains. 
IF  you  now  operate  a  depart¬ 
ment  that  Is  anaemic  our  Basic 
Stock  Plan  will  transFuse  new  lIFe 
blood  Into  Its  veins  and  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  kind  oF  volume  and  proFIt 
your  store  Is  entitled  to.  Our  plan 
Involves  no  lease  and  no  Investment 
on  your  part.  We  take  the  risk 
.  .  .  our  Integrity,  resources  and 
experience  guarantee  satIsFactlon. 

One  store  In  a  city  may  negotiate 
For  this  service  Franchise  .  .  .  and 
that  store  must  measure  up  to  our 
requirements. 

Call  at  our  showroom  For  com¬ 
plete  InFormatlon  ...  by  appoint¬ 
ment  IF  you  preFer. 


SEYMOUR  S.GRE11K 


131  WEST  30lh  STREET 
NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 


reducing  costs  by  increasing  effi¬ 
ciency  is  now,  said  Charles  H. 
Dicken,  Ciredii  Manager,  Mabley  & 
C;arew,  Cincinnati.  Some  changes 
in  methods  and  procedures  may 
liave  to  wait  till  the  end  of  the 
war,  l)ut  the  blueprints  should  l>e 
ready.  I  he  important  thing  is  that 
e\ery  operation  in  the  credit  de¬ 
partment  should  be  critically  ana¬ 
lyzed  now. 

rite  fact  that  one  store  will 
have  five  times  as  many  employees 
doing  nothing  l)ut  authorizing  as 
another  store  doing  an  identical 
charge  volume  was  mentioned  by 
Mr.  l)i(ken  as  illustrating  the  op¬ 
portunities  some  have  of  doing  a 
better  job.  Experience  under  Regu¬ 
lation  W  has  convinced  many 
creilit  managers  that  collection 
problems  should  be  made  routine 
and  that  efficient  systems  can  be 
adopted.  It  should  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  large  collection  depart¬ 
ments  today,  he  said,  and  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  economic  conditions,  there 
is  no  reason  for  the  waste  entailetl 
in  the  old  way  of  handling  col¬ 
lections. 

Clyde  C.  Kortz,  Credit  Mana¬ 
ger,  The  Higbee  Company,  also 
analyzed  credit  department  func¬ 
tions  and  made  a  number  of  re¬ 
commendations.  He  praised  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  for  the  re¬ 
cent  amendments  to  Regulation  VV. 

Details  of  Management 

Closer  control  over  customers’ 
accounts  and  a  leveling  of  the 
peaks  and  valleys  in  bookkeeping, 
cashiering,  collections  and  other 
credit  office  operations,  are  possible 
under  cycle  billing,  John  D.  Kemp¬ 
er,  Caeilit  Sales  Manager  of  Mandel 
Bros.,  Chicago,  told  the  delegates 
to  the  conference.  .After  describ¬ 
ing  the  cycle  billing  plan  worked 
out  for  and  currently  being  in¬ 
stalled  at  Mandel  Bros.,  .Mr.  Kemp¬ 
er  said  the  flexibility  of  the  system 
is  such  that  by  its  adoption  “al¬ 
most  any  store  now  on  a  conven¬ 
tional  basis  can  not  only  realize 
economies  in  operation,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  offer  a  real  service  to 
its  customers.” 

His  thesis  was  that  “cycle  bill¬ 
ing  has  arrived.”  The  plan  he  out¬ 
lined  was  conceived  to  operate  with 
as  little  change  as  possible  in  the 
existing  equipment  and  machines 
at  Mandel  Bros.  That  many  of  the 
delegates  were  interested  in  the  pos¬ 


sibilities  of  this  streamlined  billing 
method  was  clearly  indicated  by 
the  many  (juestions  Mr.  Kemper 
was  (ailed  upon  to  answer  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  talk. 

•  *  * 

In  his  talk  on  analyzing  the  cre¬ 
dit  risk,  R.  Leo  Frye,  Cr<,*dit  .Mana¬ 
ger,  John  .A.  Brown  Co.,  Oklahoma 
City,  compared  the  credit  depart¬ 
ment  to  a  V’ictory  Garden.  The 
new  customer,  like  the  new  plant, 
should  be  protected;  the  soil  and 
cultivation  are  the  attitude  which 
made  the  new  account  thrive;  the 
sunshine  is  the  pleasant,  sincere  at¬ 
titude  of  the  credit  office  staff;  and 
the  moisture  is  the  patient  treat¬ 
ment  of  new  charge  customers.  In 
declaring  that  the  character  of  the 
individual  will  determine  the  rating 
of  many  returning  service  men  who 
liave  no  paying  record,  Mr.  Frye 
was  seconded  by  several  who  par¬ 
ticipated  in  a  discussion  following 
his  talk. 

*  *  * 

Clarence  E.  VVolfinger,  Credit 
.Manager,  Lit  Brothers,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  in  a  talk  on  writing  business 
letters,  said  that  because  customers 
have  had  to  put  up  with  many 
inconveniences  due  to  exigencies  of 
war,  letters  and  other  public  con¬ 
tacts  of  retailers  will  be  subject  to 
greater  examination  in  the  postwar 
period.  “Revise  your  present  let¬ 
ters,”  he  suggested,  “and  scrutinize 
vour  outgoing  mail  with  the 
thought  of  increasing  goodwill.” 

*  *  * 

Fen  commandments  of  credit 
management  were  set  forth  by 
Charles  E.  Barnes,  Director  of  .Ac¬ 
counts,  I'he  Fair,  Chicago,  in  his 
talk  on  the  functions  of  the  credit 
manager.  Know  your  store  iiolicy, 
organize  your  department,  do  a 
thorough  training  job,  constantly 
review  your  activities,  mauualizc 
your  procedures,  maintain  effective 
control  and  statistics,  control  de¬ 
partmental  costs,  avoid  detail  work, 
be  sales  minded,  and  broaden  your 
activities,  he  declared. 

Credit  Expansion  Predicted 

Urging  that  retail  credit  men 
study  Robert  Nathan’s  new  book, 
“Planning  for  .Abundance,”  Dr.  .Al¬ 
bert  Haring,  Professor  of  Market¬ 
ing,  Indiana  University,  predicted 
that  credit  selling  will  be  more  im- 
(Conlmued  on  page  56) 
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The  Technique  of  the  Tele¬ 
vised  Fashion  Show 

(Cnntiuucd  from  page  19) 


riic  (as(  should  iiu  hide  a  man  or 
two  lor  |)rc‘sciUations  ol  men's 
inerdiandise,  for  eharaeter  perform 
aiues,  and  for  shows  in  whieh  a 
“Mr.  and  .Mrs.”  are  neetled  lo  pre¬ 
sent  a  homemakin^  idea. 

In  any  large  department  store 
yon  will  always  find  a  handful  ol 
people  are  experieiued  amatetirs  in 
local  “little  theatres”.  These  people 
understand  the  stage,  and  their 
talent  can  he  directed  into  the 
channels  of  television  technitpie. 
They  can  he  called  on  when  you 
are  dressing  up  your  selling  story 
more  elaborately  with  drama  and 
action.  Have  your  stock  (ompany 
iiuiiide  those  who  can  play  teen¬ 
agers;  newly  tnarried  couples; 
mothers  and  dads.  .And  in  the 
glamotir  department,  whose  nuc¬ 
leus  is  your  little  group  of  well- 
traitied  mannetpiins,  he  sure  to  in- 
chule  good  looking  matrons. 

The  department  store’s  television 
show  has  one  great  advantage  over 
the  tiewsreel  fashion  short.  "The 
newsreel  gives  nation-wide  pub¬ 
licity  to  selected  merchandise,  hut 
the  store,  because  of  timing  diffi¬ 
culties,  can  capitalize  oidy  to  the 
extent  of  an  institutional  tie-up. 
■Acceptance  is  created  for  certain  sil¬ 
houettes  and  materials,  hut  it  is 
dillicult  to  tie  sales  in  directly. 
Dates  cannot  he  set  for  simultan¬ 
eous  showing  of  film  and  mer¬ 
chandise. 

But  in  television  you  have  a  local 
tie-up,  a  definite  date.  The  woman 
who  saw  the  merchandise  on  your 
morning  television  hour  appears 
at  the  store  in  the  afternoon;  or 
shoppers  are  at  your  doors  at  opeti- 
ing  time  in  the  morning  with  the 
picture  fresh  in  their  minds  of 
what  you  showed  on  the  television 
screen  last  night.  Television  show, 
advertising,  windows  and  interior 
display  can  all  Ite  exactly  synchron¬ 
ized  to  realize  the  full  sellitig  pos¬ 
sibilities. 

•All  this  sounds  like  a  new  de¬ 
partment  for  the  poor  old  depart¬ 
ment  store.  But  if  you  want  to  he, 
not  a  “poor,  old”  one,  hut  a  lively, 
modern  one,  the  little  Television 
Unit  is  the  answer. 


HANDELOK  Girry  Bags  have  special  appeal  for 
fastidious  women.  Welcoming  the  smart,  quality 
appearance  and  the  convenient  hand-grip  feature  of 
HANDELOK  Carry  Bags,  style-conscious  shop¬ 
pers  regard  HANDELOK.S  as  a  shopping  refine¬ 
ment, — instead  of  just  another  cumbersome  package. 


Growing  acceptance  of  HANDELOKS  by  "women 
who  care  what  they  carry”  has  already  made  them 
the  nation’s  number  one  quality-convenience 
wrapping  .  .  .  Hundreds  of  additional  stores  that 
cannot  now  be  supplied  because  of  paper  shortage 
eagerly  await  the  day  when  they  can  also  capitalize 
the  prestige-building  advantages  of  HANDELOKS. 
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Cut  down  credit  risks  and  bring  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  tcxlay’s  new  spending  dollars 
with  our  jjopular  budget-coupon-book 
plan.  Will  reduce  bookkeeping  costs  and 
ease  your  womanpower  shortage,  too. 

For  complete  information,  write 

RAND  McNALLY  A  COMPANY,  Dept.  B-54 
S.  Clark  Street,  Chicaso  ) 

111  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  City  11 
9S9  Million  Street,  San  Franciico  J 

RAND  MfNALLY 

Budget  Coupon  Books 


Credit  Conference 

{Continued  from  pnge  54) 

jMirtant  to  the  store  alter  than  be- 
lore  the  war.  “With  every  month 
ot  war,  |X‘rsons  are  5>rowing  hung¬ 
rier  for  goods  not  produced  in  war 
time,”  lie  asserted.  “When  peace 
conies,  they’ll  want  furniture, 
household  appliances,  and  other 
durable  goods— and  they’ll  want 
them  on  credit.” 

Dr.  Haring  expressed  the  hope 
that  department  stores  in  the  post¬ 
war  era  will  act  more  quickly  than 
in  the  prewar  period  to  move  slow 
pay  charge  accounts  to  an  instal¬ 
ment  basis,  and  conversely,  to  move 
the  better  instalment  accounts  to  a 
charge  basis.  He  forecast  that  in¬ 
stalment  and  charge  buying  will 
drift  rajiidly  to  at  least  the  prewar 
level  when  overtime  pay  disappears. 
Many  families  are  a  year  ahead  in 
their  current  savings  or  have  a 
sufficient  backlog  of  cash  and  w’ar 
bonds  to  warrant  considering  them 
a  good  credit  risk  over  any  period 
except  a  major  depression,  he  said. 

Noting  that  family  income  this 


year  averages  over  .S4,000  against 
about  .52,200  in  1939,  Dr.  Haring 
predicted  that  aliout  one-half  of 
these  will  remain  in  the  higher 
income  brackets  to  which  they  have 
moved  during  the  war.  Of  the  ap¬ 
proximately  34,800,000  families,  he 
forecast  that  from  5  to  (i  million 
families  that  did  not  rate  credit  be¬ 
fore  the  war  will  be  classed  as 
good  credit  risks  after  the  war. 

Formula  for  Credit  Granting 

The  credit  manager’s  headache 
will  be  to  gauge  which  50  per  cent 
of  the  families  will  revert  to  their 
former  incomes  after  the  war.  His 
suggestion  was  that,  with  families 
now  enjoying  expanded  incomes, 
the  grade  of  credit  given  them  after 
the  war  should  be  one  grade  below 
that  which  they  attained  during 
the  war.  There  will  be  a  larger 
proportion  of  families  after  the  war 
than  prewar  entitled  to  all  three 
forms  of  credit— charge,  budget 
and  instalment— he  said. 

Dr.  Haring  gave  it  as  his  belief, 
and  not  necessarily  that  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Furniture  .\ssocia- 
tion  to  which  he  is  adviser  on  con¬ 
sumer  credit,  that  furniture  retail¬ 
ers  as  a  rule  would  like  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  in  the  postwar  era  to  sell 
on  10  per  cent  down-pavment.  with 
18  months  to  pav,  and  with  no 
down-payment  on  add-ons. 

From  60  to  65  per  cent  of  the 
furniture  merchants,  generally 
small  operators  in  small  towns, 
would  like  to  see  Regulation  W 
continued  in  modified  form  after 
the  war,  he  said.  The  other  35  to 


40  percent,  mainly  larger  stores  in 
bigger  communities,  are  against 
Regulation  \V  and  feel  it  should 
not  be  retained  a  minute  longer 
than  necessary.  The  35  to  40  per 
cent  of  the  stores  do  60  to  65  per 
cent  of  the  volume  of  the  furni¬ 
ture  stores  of  the  nation,  Dix  Haring 
pointed  out,  adding  that  some 
small  stores  favor  scrapping  Regu¬ 
lation  VV,  while  some  big  stores 
favor  continuing  it  after  the  war 
in  modified  form. 

Group  Resolutions 

By  resolutions  unanimously 
adopted  at  the  final  session,  the  de¬ 
legates  to  the  conference— 

(1)  Thanked  the  Board  of  Gov¬ 
ernors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys¬ 
tem  for  their  cooperation  in  recog¬ 
nizing  and  finding  ways  and  means 
from  time  to  time  to  ease  the  oper¬ 
ating  problems  created  by  the  re- 
tpiirements  of  Regulation  W. 

(2)  Went  on  record  as  being  op¬ 
posed  to  competition  in  credit 
terms  whether  at  the  present  time 
or  in  the  future. 

(3)  -Vsked  for  the  immediate  re¬ 
sumption  of  studies  in  credit  de¬ 
partment  expense  control  which 
had  been  suspended  during  1913 
because  of  war  difficulties,  and 

(4)  Requested  the  officers  of  the 
Gredit  Management  Division  to 
make  a  study  of  credit  office  opera¬ 
tions  during  1944  with  a  view 
to  streamlining  and  mechanizing 
these  operations  for  the  purpose  ol 
reducing  operating  costs  and  in¬ 
creasing  efficiency. 


Maintaining  Store 

Care  and  Repair  of  Buildings 
AND  Equipment.  G.  Mezerik. 
Harper  k  Bros.,  $2.50.  Publica¬ 
tion  date  May  10th. 

The  author  has  combined  in  a 
book  of  some  200  pages  many  use¬ 
ful  hints  on  how  to  conserve  equip¬ 
ment  and  care  for  buildings.  It  is 
especially  of  value  in  these  war 
days  when  manpower  is  limited 
and  replacements  difficult  or  im¬ 
possible  to  achieve.  The  book  is 
written  in  interesting  style  and  con¬ 
tains  such  chapters  as  the  follow- 


Plant  in  Wartime 

ing  w'hich  indicate  its  scope;— 
“Cleaning  and  Cleaning  Methods”, 
“The  Electrical  System”,  “Equip¬ 
ment-Gas  and  Electric”,  “Equip¬ 
ment-General”,  “Plumbing  and 
Heating”,  “Materials”,  “Furnish¬ 
ings”,  “Interior  Maintenance”,  “Ex¬ 
terior”,  “Operation”,  “Tools”,  “Pro¬ 
tective”,  “.\utomobiles”.  It  will 
prove  of  interest  to  the  mainten¬ 
ance  departments  of  business  con¬ 
cerns  and  should  also  be  welcomed 
bv  consumers  who  face  the  same 
conditions. 

-L.  H. 
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